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Dean Six, 


Youu. have been i to - my 
thoughts on a late diſtinguiſhed publi- 
cation. | have conſidered the work, with 


ſome degree of attention, and eſpecially, that 


part of it, to which your queſtions princi- | 
| pally relate. Such remarks as have occurred = | 
— to me, are wholly at your bk | 
Every true friend to chriſtianity, cannot | + 
| but feel himſelf intereſted in the concluding | 
chapters of Mr. Gibbon's Hiſtory. It is 
much to be lamented, that e the melancho- 
1y duty impoſed upon the hiſtorian, : ſhould D 
„„ appeared to him, ſo ſacred, and indiſ- 
- penſable. The validity of this plea. may. well 


A - conteſted, ſhould it. be found, that one | 
IS ahappy; bias prevails throughout the whole 5 


by - 5 ad 42; 9 5 . Fours 


Ch. x5. p. 450. The firſt edition ls all along 2 to. 


„ 
courſe of his reſeatches ; that the Apologiſts 5 


of Chriſtianity, are vilified on every occaſion; 


By * 3 Hh IN 


the objections of - its adverfaries induftriouſly 

brought forward, and the teſtimonies in fa- 
vour of our religion, ſometimes wholly | con- 
cealed, at other times miſrepreſented- 

The paſſages which I allude to, from the 
nature of the work itſelf, affect on] y, for 
the moſt part, the hiftory of the firſt ages of 
| chriſtianity. But there are alſo, far too ma- 
8 ny oblique and ungenerous inſinuations, 
which. fail not to fuggeſt their own proper 
inferences, and which affect materially, * 
15 San credit of chriſtianity. 5 5 

The enemy himſelf” in the mean time, of- 
ten lies hid behind the ſhield of ſome bolder 
warrior; and ſhoots his envenomed darts, 
under the protection of ſome avowed here- 
tic, of the age It may be added, that the 
ſingular addreſs of the hiſtorian, has ſerved 
even to make the laboured arguments of mo- 

detn writers, coincide with the deſcription of 
a remote petiod of antiquity; ; and has intro- 
duced many well-known objections to chriſ- 
| Llanity, | OR the refined Lepticiſm of the 


os 
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| Nee age, claims for its own. * Ill, ena 
deavour to oppoſe his oblique melee by 

open argument; and ſhall enquire into the 
real weight of the objections, which he has 
thought fit to ſet before us, with the ſtricteſt 


candour. 


It ſhould be at i that it' is 


not the author's deſign, to account for the : 
propagation of chriſtianity from its earlieſt 


date, but during a particular period only. 


The firſt, and moſt remarkable period of 
. the hiſtory of its miraculous propagation, will 


not certainly, be found, to be concerned in 
his diſquiſitions, ſince it is not comprehen- 


ded in his deſign. He will be found on ex- 

amination, to have conſidered only, that later | ; 

perigd, which commences after the times of 
the apoſtles, and which exhibits to us not the 


firſt 


* 


We are obliged to attribute to the preſent age, the ia: 


vention of many metaphyſical ſubtleties, and perhaps of ſome 


arguments of another kind; but for the moſt part, even the 


licentiouſneſs of modern infidelity, has been only able to re- 


vive old arguments, diſguiſed under fome new form. This n 
a truth, which muſt ſtrike every one, verſed in the biſtory of 
infidelity, with the N convidion, | 
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firſt Slick g. but the ſucceſſive increaſe of | 
chriſtianity, after i it had already taken root, 


ahd covered a 'very extenſive tract of country. 
If at any time he aſcends higher, he devi- 


- ates, ſtrictly 28 from his 12 ſub- 


ject. 

Our author has not indeed made any for- 
mal declaration, from what period he means 
to enquire into the progreſs of the eſtabliſh- 


ment of chriſtianity, becauſe, probably * 


did not ſeem neceſſary. Tt muſt naturally be 
concluded, that he cannot have meant to en- 


ter into any earlier diſquiſition on the ſub- 


ject, than falls within the immediate corn 
_ of his hiſtory. 


Reſpecting his general plan, he acquaints 


us, that it is his deſign, in bis three firſt and 
- 1 chapters, to deſcribe the proſ- 


perous condition of the empire, and after- 


„ wards from the death of Marcus Antoninus 
to deduce the moſt important circumſtan- 


* ces of its decline and fall,” But the death | 
of Marcus Antoninus, happened towards the 


cloſe of the ſecond century; and we muſt 
conclude therefore, e even in juſtice to the hiſ- 


torian : 


5 Ch. 1. 


500 


. torian, that his enquiry, as to its expreſs and 
immediate deſign, cannot be meant to be car- 


ried any higher; and is not conſequently, 


at all concerned about the propagation of 


Chriſtianity, in the age of the Apoſtles. 
But this age, contains the moſt ſtriking 


period, of the hiſtory, of the propagation, of | 
our religion.—A. period, nevertheleſs ſo ſhort, 


that taking its date, before the middle of the 


firſt century, it does not extend even to the 


_ cloſe, of it. 


The laſt apoſtolic journey of St. Pauls 
ended in the year ſixty eight. In the courſe 
of little more than thirty years after the 


death of Chriſt, his doctrine was ſpread, 


through a great part of the known world. 


It was ſpread from the Euphrates to the 
Tiber, even in the moſt populous cities; and 
the fooliſhneſs of preaching overcame the 


, wiſdom. of famous orators, and philoſophers, 
as the ſteady piety of its votaries, overcame 


alſo the formidable oppoſition, of its moſh 
_ zealous enemies. 


And the evidence of this period, it e 
then we are {till left in full poſſeſſion of. 
K period 
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A period of ſuch peculiar importance in 
the annals of chriſtianity, that the judicious 


advocate of our faith, will ever, principally 


inſiſt on it. He 1 however inſiſt alſo, 


tho in a leſs degree, on the ſucceeding ſin- 


gular growth of chriſtianity, amidſt the moſt 


_ cruel perſecutions, and in ſpite of the moſt 


terrifying oppoſition. He will not decline, 


to give an anſwer, to many even of the moſt 


favourite objections, that are ſometimes ur- 
ged, as to the character and conduct of the 


fitſt Chriſtians; nor refuſe to meet the enemy 


of his faith, though he has artfully made 2 


diverſion; into a country, which he is * 
properly called on, to defend. 8 


With regard however to the character of 


the firſt Chriſtians, the matter oy e 


fairly be ſtated thus. 
It is a debt, that we owe certainly to thats 


memories, that we owe to chriſtianity in 


general, to keep them untainted, as far as 
may be, by the breath of flander; and we 
need not fear on the whole to affirm, that 
their lives did honour to their profeffion. 


But if on the other hand, the ſentiments of 


- 


LE individuals 


ä 1 
individuals ſhould ſometimes be found un- 
charitable and unbecoming; if even their 
lives ſhould have been diſgraceful to their 
faith, we are in no ſort, concerned to de- 
fend their cauſe, as the cauſe of chriſtianity 
itſelf. We may lament that fo pure a reli- 
gion ſhould fo ſoon have contracted. a mix- 
ture of corruption, even during her firſt re- 
ſidence on earth, but we may find comfort 
in the reflexion, that every material evi 
dence, by which it is ſupported, ſtill re- 
mains in full force; and that the authentie 
What fruits they ought to have brought forth 
in others, and ſhould yet produce 1 in us. 

I ſhall now beg leave to turn your atten- | 
tion, to fome of our author's diſquifitions, 
as Do 8 themſelves in order. It is by 
ne means my deſign to follow him through 

all his reſearches. My remarks will be con- 
fined rather to particular paſſages ; and it wilt 
be more eſpecially my object, to examine dili- 
gently into the force of the ſeveral teſtimo- 
nies collected, in ſupport of his aſſertions; 
ſince ſhould theſe be found to fail, the ſu- 


n 


1 5 1 


perſtiucture built upon them, muſt fl in 
conſequence. I ſhall attend particularly alſo,” 
ro ſuch ſhort but ſignificant reflections, not 
immediately relating to the ſubject of his 
hiſtory, as our author has occaſionally in 
dulged himſelf in, in the courſe of his ge- 
neral notes. From theſe, perhaps the true 
temper and deſign of our hiſtorian may beſt 
be collected, ſince in attending to them, we 
follow) him as it were, into his moſt ſecret 
receſſes, and hear him ſpeaking in his own 
perſon. For all ſuch reflexions too, he is 
more immediately accountable, ſhould it be 
found, that the hiſtory itſelf can by no means 
be ſaid to have required them. a 

Much ſtreſs is laid by our author, on bis firſt 
fuppoſed cauſe of the rapid growth of the chriſ- 
tian church. Yet how *© an inflexible, and 
intolerant zeal,” * ſuch as condemned even the 
Moſt harmleſs ceremonies of paganiſm, could 
invite Pagans, amidſt all their prejudices, to 


embrace chriſtianity, does not ſeem altoge- 
| | ther 


1 P. 450% | 


. N 
3 8 


ther et to BP a might” indeed pto⸗ 


duce the only effect; our author, in the Te. 
capitulation of his argument, has aligned 
to it; it might ſ. up ply Chriſtians with that 
invincible. valour, which ſhould Keep them 


firm to their received principles, but it could 


hardly be of ſervice in converting Pagans. 
Is not then this ee Sault, LR 
to its declared effect? e ini 


To the next cauſe allied; we may Cera 
ily attribute more forte ; and the friends 


of chriſtianity, will very readily acknowledge 


the doctrine of a future life, brought to light 
by the goſpel, to have Had its thate in 


ſpreading the belief of it. But with what : 


propriety can this be conſidered, as an Hu- 
man cauſe? Is not this diſtinguiſhed excel- 

lence of the Chriſtian revelation, to be con- 
ſidered rather as a part of © the convincing 
evidence of the doctrine itſelf, and as be- 


longing to the very eſſence of the goſpel? | 


16 05 it is een improperly enumerated, 
G en 
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- among .* 4 the ſecondary cauſes which augen 


& I 5-3 


_ the derbe of the Chriſtian religion. 


The miraculous powers aſcribed to the. 
primitive church, are aſſigneck as a third. 
cCauſe. We may here alſo readily join iſſue 
[ NMith our author. But we may at the ſame 
| dme remind him, that he gains no ſtep to- 


Wards accounting for the growth of Chriſ- 

tianity, from. human cauſes, while he 

ſets before us, the ſuppoſed- exnaordinary 
, expobaion, of the hand of God. 

U much, ' of, his general 1 of 

's.; of the growth of the Chriſtian 


church. Eet us proceed now to conſider 
ſuch diſquiſitions, as preſent chemſelves i in 


his particular diſplay. of them. 
Among the firſt objects of his enbes 


the. ſects of the Ebionites and Sante, hold 1 


1 2 a diſtinguiſhed place. 


It will not he matter of 1 3 to 


| any: one, who conſiders the authoritative and 


expreſs deciſion, of the great Apoſtle of the 
Gentiles—who conſiders the general: tenor 
and ſpirit of the NP NE in proceſs of 


time- 


* 


7 P. 502. 2 P. 479: 
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wie at eaſt thoſe who like 6! Ebiohlies, 


contended for the retaining the ceremonies 


of the Moſaic law, as a part of the ſyſtem 
of Chriſtianity, ſhould be openly condemned 


and rejected, by every true Chriſtian. 


If an intemperate degree of zeal, exerted 


in a good cauſe, unhappily tranſported many 


into a culpable extreme, and led them not 
only to © exclude their judaizing- brethren 
from thec hope of ſalvation, but to der 


cline alſo, any intercourſe with them, in 


the common offices of ſocial life,” * we 


haye certainly to lament, the error of thoſe 


who knew not what ſpirit they were of. 
But on the other hand, to have treated 
thoſe, who, while they profeſſed themſelves 
Chriſtians in principle, were Jews in prac- 
tice, as real and perfect Chriſtians, would 


Have: been to forego the plain and deciſive 
| precepts of the goſpel, which, when that 


which was perfect was now come, enjoined, 
that, that which was ee ſhould be 


done e 8 
ee The 


5. 459. 
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The hiſtory. of the, Gnoſtics, wers it fully 
Aifplayed, would afford room for ſeveral im- 
portant. obſervations. It might be ſhown, 
that their knowledge was not indeed accord- 
ing to truth, was rather in many inſtances 
in direct oppoſition to it, and that their ob- 
jections ſeem to have flowed principally, 
from that fruitful ſource - of - error, even in 
later times, a vain. affectation of ſcience, 
falſely tb called. Let us for the preſent, con- 
tent ourſelves, with collecting ſuch ſcattered 
features of their true portraiture, as even 
our author himſelf, who muſt be allowed 
certainly to have done full juſtice. to their 

objections, may ſupply us with. 

I cannot however but malls, mention 41 
the profane deriſion of the Gnoſtics, in one 
Inſtance. There is ſomething ſo extremely 
daring and en in giving the ſoft epi- 
thet of © venial, to an offence committed 
in defiance of the expreſs command of God, 
delivered by himſelf ;; there is ſuch a fla- 
grant want of truth, in : aſſerting eternal 


„ „% 1 condemnation 


5 5 E. 450. 5 


tal 
- 0 condemnation. to have been pronounced. 
805 againſt human kind” * for this offence of. 
their firſt progenitors, when every circum- 
ſtance of God 8 ſentence, relates to this life, 
only; ; when. no mention whatſoever, is made, 
of human kind in general, that we may 
well wonder, to find ſuch objections, repeat · 
ed, by the too. faithful hiſtorian. 1 
F or the reſt, let us avail ourſelves of Us 
own acknowledgments, 1 that the objections of 
the Gnoſtics, were « petulantly urged, thro' 
s yain ſcience, that they delivered them- 
ſelves. to the guidance of a diſordered i ima. 
gination ; that they degraded the honour 
of religion, + and ine repreſented 
© the God of Iſrael“ under a character, 
which canpot indeed belong to him. | | | 
We may well apply on this occaſion, a 
very judicious remark, which. we borrow 
from our author himſelf, The ene- 
« mies of a religion, never underſtand it, 
FE becauſe they hate it; and they often hate 
#6 it, becauſe _— 40 not underſtand it. 
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"If onrithftanding all "this the Gnoltics 


5 1 contributed to aſſiſt, rather than retard, 


er the progreſs of Chriſtianity,” | they ſeem 
at 4 eat to have formed their converts, very 


imperfectly, while 25 they required not any 
I . belief of that antecedent. revelation,” 5 


which duly underſtood, forms an indiſpen- 
fable. part of the genuine ſyſtem of Chriſtia- 
nity. 
An extreme abhorrence of a. is de- 
ſcribed to us, as 2 Ariking feature, of the 
ee „ character 


* 7 
8 85 P4 0 1 488 | : 


A « Les ennemis Tupe elbe ne la connoiſſent: 3 jamais, 


oc parceq ils la baiſſent, et ſouvent ils la baiſſent, parceq ils 


„ ne la connoiſſent pas. Ils adoptent contre elle les calom- 
7 nies les plus atroces,” Giso, Eſſai fur Petude de la 
literature. Lond. 1767. P. 111. : | 

I am happy to ſeize an opportunity of acknowledging, that, 
that attention to the Belles Lettres, which 1 is diſplayed i in the 
courſe of this work, forms its leaſt merit. It is preceded by 
an Engliſh 8 which does the ut moſt honour to the 


55 author's heart. A dedication from A Son, diſtinguiſhing 


himſelf i in literat ure, at an early period of life, addreſſed in 
the warmeſt terms of affection, to A RESPECTED FATHER. 
I had-almoft aid, LET THIS EXPtats! 
2 P. 462. bid. 


— SW 1 ; 
character of the firſt Chriſtians. This will 
not ſurely be condemned by thoſe, wh are 


5 tharalelyes waned from Val idols, to the live 


It as Indeed: 8 to n 


and Jupiter; and if the zeal of Chriſtians 


fometimes carried to a ſcrupulous ab- 

horrence of the very appearance of idolatry, 
even in its moſt harmleſs forms, it may be 
remembered, that they were expreſsly en- 
joined to e "From: all ere ee, o 
iI. : 


What ond then, if ha i were 


peculiarly called upon, not to ſerve: vain 
idols, fled even from the moſt ſacred feſ- 
„ tivals of the Roman ritual, if they abhor- 
ed even the humane licence of the Satur- 
© nalia, and refuſed to hai che genial 
„% powers of fecundity ;” when theſe feſti · 
vals were deſtined to indulge the pious re- 
membrance of the dead, with idolatraus-ce- 
remonies, when, to partake of them, im- 


plied neceſſarily, a belief of the e of 
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What wonder, if devoted as they were; 
to worſhip the deity, in ſpirit and in truth, 
they remained unmoved by the ſplendor and 
pomp of external ceremonies, if even ** the 
“ Elegant: forms, -and agreeable' fictions of 
the Greeks,” and the beautiful mytho- 
logy of the poets, made no impreſſion on 
thoſe who were not engaged in the ſearch of 
what was alluring to the eye, or pleaſing to 
the imagination, but dedicated wk to the 
ſolemn ſtudy of pure religion! 
In the courſe of a diſplay, of the doctrines 
of a future ſtate among the Pagans of Greece 
and Rome, we find it acknowledged that even 
< the moſt ſublime efforts of philoſophy” 
cannot aſcertain its:exiſtence: 4 We are oblig- 
ed to our author, for confirming anew, the 
important arguments of others, in favour of 
the neceſſity of that revelation, which in the 
general courſe of his diſquifitions „ he ſeems 
inſenſible of the value of. 1 hall not detain 


4 


* 
« 


IM p. = Our author* $ deſcription of W in ls er- | 
mer work, already quoted, is ſomewhat more accurate. "Ce 
Fyſteme riant, mais a&ſurde, p. 109. 
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You long on this head. It ſeems only ner 


1 
ceſſary to offer a few remarks a vindica- 


tion of che canonical authority of the Apoca- 
Typſe. 


* In the council of Le we are 


© told, the Apocalypſe was tacitly exclud- 


a ed from the ſacred canon, by the ſame 
how churches of Alia, to which it was ad- 


<« qrefled.”* No new objection this! 5 
But ſince it has been tre proper, to bring 


it forward again into view, why is it not in- 
troduced, with a more exact ſtate of the caſe? 


From this, it muſt for ever appear, at the 


very worſt, that the point in queſtion, is 
ſtrictly problematical, and that in the courſe 


of the debate, at leaſt, neither fide, can claim 


a deciſive victory. If it cannot be ſhewn 
abſolutely, that the Apocalypſe was tacitly 
approved by the council, ſo neither can it 
be ſhewn, that it was tacitly excluded. 

The true ſtate of the caſe, is briefly this. 
It ſhould be remarked, that it ſeems plainly 
to have been the immediate object of the 
council, not, to eſtabliſn A complete canon 

3 1 11 


" Note 65. p. Ixix. 
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| of the ſeriptures,. Tp to ls only, what 
books, among thoſe that were deemed ca- 
nonical, ſhould be publickly read, in the 
churches. They decree firſt, that no books 
which were compoſed only by private per- 
ſons, ſhould be read, nor any other that 
were not canonical; but only.. thoſe, which 
belonged to the .canon of the Old and New 
Teſtament. ' They then proceed to- deter- 


mine, which of. theſe. ſhould be read, and 
in their liſt of the books of. the New Teſ- 
tament, the Apocalypſe is not found in- 
cluded.. 


No ed reaſon, i is given then for lis 
| omitting to make mention of the Apocalypſe. 
It is not proſcribed, but it is not enjoined 
to be read. It has been conjectured, there- 
fore, not without ſeeming probability, that 
this was occaſioned only,, by its being 


thought, 


Can. 59. Conc. Laod.- Beveregii Synodicon,. Ok. 
1672. Tom. 1. p. 480. - 

2 Can. 60. ibid. 491. 

; 3 Bee Twells's critical examen of the new text! and verſion 

of the New Teſtament, p. 3. Where this point is fully conſi- 

 Gered, | 1 


FW 1 
thought, too myſterious - to be "yay un- 
SL by common hearers; * mae 

But of ſuch importance does this proble- 


matical objection appear to our author, that 
he is able to aſſign no other cauſe, for the 


Apocalypſe's having been received 
Proteſtant churches, than, the advantage 
Hof turning its myſterious e ee 
«*-the ſee of Rose?! n nn 
We cannot indeed adopt the cauſe he has 
bps but we will ſupply him, not with 
one reaſon in the place of it, but with many | 
and abundant reaſons. + V5.2 ee 
In leſs than threeſcore years after the 
council ef Laodicea, the Synod of Carthage, 
reckons the Apocalypſe by name, among the 
canonical books of the New Teſtament. * And 
in the ſeventh century, the ſixth general coun- 
eil, fully eſtabliſhed the authority of this 


Synod, and confirmed its decrees. 
The teſtimonies of the Fathers in favour of 
the authenticity of this book are numerous. 
_ 1 We 


4 See Bp. Coſiv's s ſcholaſtical Sag, of he. canon of 
ſcripture, ch. vi. Ixii. 
2 Conc, Carthag. can. 47. tom. 2. Cone. Labbe. 

Bev. Synod. Can. 2. tom, 1. p. 158. | 
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We may allege, thoſe of Juſtin Martyr, 
1 Clemens, Tertullian, Origen, Cy 
prian, and Laglantius ; ; to omit- mentioning” 
ſeveral others. We need not therefore 
ſeemingly be at a hoſe as our author is, to 


account for the reception of the Apocalypſe, 
even in the Greek churches, when we find 


ſo many of the Greek, as well as the Latin 
Fathers, bearing teſtimony to it. Much lefs 
need we aſſign, an unworthy, and intereſted 
reaſon. for its. ireception'. in the: proteſtant 
churches. 4 
Indeed the very eminent writer, whom 
our author has choſen to refer to, (not' ſurely - 
for a confirmation of the whole of bis re- 
mark) might have ſuggeſted to his thoughts, 
the reaſons that have led the ſeveral churches, 
to receive the Apocalypſe, as canonical. On 
conſulting. hir elegant diſcourſes, we ſhall 


Tay 


I. Martyr. dial. XX. 4 or 6. Irenzus, l. 3 37. Ori: 
pen Comment in Joann. xiv. 6, 7. Cyprian de bon. pudicit. 
xxii, 9. Lact. Ep. c. xlii. Tertull. ady. Mare. J. 3. C. xiv. 
The ſeveral paſſages of the Fathers, that bear teſtimony o 
de ſcriptures, may be ſeen under one view, in a very uſeful 
work, by the Rev. Mr. Atkinſon, entitled, a 55 able of the 
Evidence of the Sacred Canon. eee g 


find 5 uſe of the ah prophecies, 
againſt the church of Rome, touched on, by 
the hand of a maſter; but we ſhall find the 
ſame able interpreter of theſe prophecies, a- 
greeing with thoſe who conſider this book, 
as more ſtrongly atteſted, than even any other 
book, of the New Teſtament. * a. 
One word, concerning, * the condemna- 
* tion of the wiſeſt and moſt virtuous of the 
te pagans,” ' ſtated by our author, as the un- 
| animous doctrine of the primitive church. 
It may not be improper to remark, that 
er che. vehement Tertullian, is here, the 
only evidence appealed to. Nor is it on this 
occaſion only, but on many others alſo, + 
that he is brought forward to view, as if we 
were to conſider him, as our author's fa- 


vourite 


* Bp. Hurd's Sermon xii. vol. 2. p. 208. : 
Sermon x. p. 111. (note) vol. 3, 2d. edit. 12mo. 1773» 
The obſervation introduced there, ought not to be paſſed over. 
—* If the authority of this momentous book be indeed 
fy ' queſtionable, the church of Rome could hardly hare failed 
te long ſince to make the die or to trina in it.“ 
P. 473. 


5 See notes 39. 41. 45. 47. 49. 83, &c. and p. 494. 


| £ 2 2 
vourite witneſs. It 3:4 be ene Rd. that 
che writings of this * zealous African,“ 
however they may on many accounts deſerve 
our reſpect, ſometimes alfo, breathe a ſpirit, 
altogether contrary to the plain dictates of 
Chriſtian charity, and ſtill oftener exhibit 
Inſtances of a miſtaken piety, that is rather 
enthuſiaſtic, than rational. How far it be- 
came our author to ſelect diligently, the ble- 
miſhes that ſtain the writings of this intem- 
perate advocate of Chriſtianity ; how far even 
% the melancholy duty impoſed on the 
« Hiſtorian,” on this, as well as other occa- 
ſions, may ſerve to plead his apology, we 
have ventured to aſſert, is at leaſt uncer- 
tain. 1 TY hy 

There may be thoſe : among the fathers of the 
church, who have openly aſſerted the crime of 
* obſtinately perſiſting,” in the worſhip of falſe 
_ deities, when they had it in their power to 

know the true God: St. Paul had declared men 
inexcuſable, for their idolatry, even under a 


reference to the light of nature only. * But 


to warn men of their fins, and to pronounce 
| their 


* Rom. i. 20e, 21. 


kat 


their abſolute, condemnation, in conſequence 


of thoſe ſins, are diſtin& things. It might 


well be faid, that thoſe obſtinate idolaters, 
who wilfully ſhut their eyes againſt the light 
of nature and revelation, did not. © deſerve 


* pardon” of the deity. If our author means 
to aſſert, that the fathers taught that neither 


could ſuch pardon "6 expected by anx 
means, this requires further proof; and can- 
not be granted on the ſole evidence of the 
inhuman and uncharitable declamation, of 


ce the ſtern Tertullian.“ 


But it is not the faith of the br 


5 church alone, that undergoes the ſeverity of 
our author's cenſure. The ſame offenſive 
doctrine, he aſſerts, is ſtill © the public doc- 
trine of all the chriſtian churches. But he 
aſſerts it wholly without proof. 5 cannot 
but preſume to enter a proteſt againſt our 
author's judgment, at leaſt in the name of 
one church, the church of England; and 
am bold to affirm, that her mild deciſions, 
are not ſtained with ſo foul a blot, ag, -<* the 


7 0 5 of the wiſeſt and moſt virtu- 


Note 68. p. Ixx. 


15 
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In . mean time let Bü bluſh at the 
AiditiBlande; of havin g included that church 
of which he is himſelf a member, in fo ſe- 
vere a cenſure, - without even attempting to 
bring proof of the truth of his affertion. 

© T ſhould be but ill inclined to take any no- 
tice of our author's 4 diſquiſitions concerning | 
the miraculous powers. of the primitive 
church, had not ſome reflections fallen from 
Him (not perhaps neceſſarily ſuggeſted by his 
immediate ſubject) which affect materially, 
the faith of modern Chriſtians. „ 
2 very free and 1 ingenious inquiry,” which, 
in along own words, IO appears to have excited 

a general ſcandal among the divines of our 

© own, as well as of the other churches of 
w 3 met with many learned anta- 
goniſts. To enter again into ſo recent a c con- 
troverſy, to repeat anſwers, ſo eaſy to be 
confulted, would be altogether ſuperfluous. 

But the deſcription that he gives us of the 
faith of modern times, is indeed melancholy 
and alarming. © A latent, and even invo- 
“ luntary ſcepticiſm adheres to the moſt pi- 
4 ous diſpoſitions. Their admiſſion of ſu- 
9 | | << pernatural 


* 


1 [43 Lp 
* pernatural truths, is much lefs an ative 
$92 conſent, than a cold and paſſive acquief: 
© cence, Accuſtomed long fince to obſerve 
and to reſpect the invariable order of na- 
16 ture, our reaſon, or at leaſt our imagina- 
«<< tion is not ſufficiently eee to * 
the viſible action of the deity .. 
I would willingly hope, that there can be 
but little reaſon to think that ſuch 1 
adheres to, * the moſt pious diſpoſiti 
or that they admit the ſupernatural t 
* of the gofpel but with a cold and paſſive 
* acquicſcence.” An active inquiry inte the 
authenticity of Revelation, (and ſuch ſurely 
we muſt expect from pious. diſpoſitions) will 
not fail to produce an active, ready, and 
willing conſent. Later hiſtories do indeed 


ſet before us, © the invariable order of na- 


Lt ture rather than © the vifble action of 
* the deity” | employed, in changing its 
courſe, for the purpoſe of ſealing his authen= 
tic inſtructions, in the ſight of his creatures. 
But this affords no argument againſt our be- 
lieving fully, the wonders of Howe ages, 
Bi: i Z TEL 19 | r 
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8 26 535 i 
when fafticiently afteſted to us. In ſuch 
caſe the ſpace of time, which has paſſed ſince, 
may well be ſaid, to be, in a manner, annihi- 
lated. Thro' the medium of authentic hiſtory; 


ve are ſet in the place, as it were, of actual 


ſpectators of the events, and no ** reſpect” | 


can be due, to the invariable order of na- 


* ture” that is not far exceeded by the reſ- 
pect due to the authentic wonders of the 
7 evangelic hiſtory, when the end plainly 
ſeems worthy of the interpofition of God. 
A rational faith .thus acquired, will indeed 
become naturally, a deep impreſſion,”. and 
may | be juſtly celebrated, as the Chriſtian" 1 
Feil boaſt. 3 + . 

But the objection x we W550 heon conſider- 
ing, is in reality no other than the well 


Knows: HAAS of Mr. Hume, clothed in 


„ e 


bas been ſo often and fa fully A: Ag 
it is needleſs to take further notice of it. 
We 


r . bei e 
* See Dr. Adam's Eſſay © on de- he. Campbell's ins 


| qui, &c, and the late Dr. ORR none ut 


We all readily 5 that the docd 
tors of the church - of England, are to be 
reckoned among thoſe, more rigid,“ but 
orthodox teachers. WhO conſider 9 moral | 
* virtues: as deſtitute of any value, or effi- 
* cacy, in the work of our Juſtification. 275 
We will only add, that theſe rigid doctors, 
cho they exclude the moral virtues from the 
office of juſtifying, teach at the ſame time, 
the abſolute neceſſity of practiſing them. AE 
The well known reproach of. Celſus, : 
© when it is cleared from miſrepreſentation, 
contributes, ſays our author, to the ho- 
* nour of the church.“ We readily : cquir 
: eſce i in the obſeryation. : e on: | 
| But we may not perhaps be willing to ac- 
knowledge, that, the influx of the moſt 
abandoned of ſinners, contributed ſo 
much to the increaſe of the church, as he 
ſeems to ĩmag ine £4 þ.4 
That many abandoned ſinners were con- 
verted in the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, may 
xeadily be granted; but that the number of 


p. 480. 


ee who, needed no repentance. was groater, 
enn 


8 


25 teſtimony. of Qcigen, who in in hs vg 
nion eren of our author, was intimately 
© acquainted. with ee hid % a Chriſ- 
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in . 16. P. 546. However e may 1 meet 
wi with reſped from our author, be ſtands elſewhere accuſed of 
the moſt difingenuous conduct in  mutilating the objection of 
his advetſary Celſas (ke note 101. p. Ixxi.) I am not able to 
_ Siſcpyer the leaſt traces of mutila tion; but had there even been 
room for wuſpicion, I ſhould have thought candour had obliged 
me to be very cautious in exhibiting the accuſation, in an in- 
tand in which there is no opportunity of c comparing the paſ- 
ſage, with the original. I ſhould have been the more cautious 
becauſe the methoc which Qrigen has purſued, beſpeaks the 
vtmoſt fairneſs in his proceedings. He does not interweave 
the objedtions of his adverſary, as he might have done, into 
the body of his text, but ſtates them loparately, to all ap- 
pearance at leaſt, in his own words.” But to pals by all this, 
I am ſorry to be obliged to add, that the charge of rautila. 

lian, in this caſe, lies at our author's door, Origen expreſly 
denies the accuſation of Celſus, and does not attempt to anſwer 

bis objedion, becauſe, on he. oſſerts, it proceeds wholly on a 


| fille mppofßtion.— Era EN 606 2005 5 TW Rh, vers & T0 EEncy 
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Fc ed courſe. For they -whoſe conſcience 
e ſpeaks favourably in their behalf, are diſ. 


: " 29 ] 
6. If ww: aa am! be. will i candidly cons | 


a 0 e 


life not the worſt, than paves a very wick» - 


** poſed: to wiſh, that our dodtrine concerns 
ing the future rewards of the good, may 


te be true; and ſo are more ready to aſſent 


cc to the goſpel, than profligate „ 
Nor do we think indeed, that the ſud- 


ee den emotions of ſhame, of grief, and of 


77 terror, gan be loeked upon as neceſſary, 
towards A "rational converſion ;-. nor 1s the 
general queſtion concerned about " wonder- 
Fe ful converſions,” when we treat of the 
many thouſands that were converted | in the =: 


| firſt ages of Chriſtianity, I... 


: That Chriſt alſo, as well as his Hits, 
gid indeed? often addreſs themſelves to * thoſe 
« who 


N this, we at lealt cannot t agree with our kb that 
i Celfus has urged his objeftion, with great candour; and we 
may aſk, bow it can be ſuppoſed, that Origen, even had he 
been ſhewn to be capable of It; would mutilate an objection, 
which be meant to expoſe, as founded on 2 falſe aſſertion! 4 
5 * Origen contra Cell. Lib zo 
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3 by tho eonſeiouſnbls | 
viees, is indiſputably true. 


8 But we do not find however, that ſuch alone 
were converted, tho the ſaving truths: of the 


go ſpel were often more immediately urged to 
h 1Ey ſtood moſt in need, of 
having them peculiarly enforced. Our divine 
maſter; cy beſt apologize for his own con- 
duct, in a manner worthy of himſelf. They 
ji that are whole, need. not a 1 but 


_— „ they that are sick. N ” 


That ſome of the fir Chriſtians were 


. averſe to the buſihefs 6 of war aud government, 
cannot be diſputed. | 1 


2 4 


But we muſt not admit this as a general 


deſcription of their conduct, or as the com- 
mon practice, or determination of the church. 8 


Many, it is certain, bore arms, and diſ- 


- charged public offices. A variety of teſti- 


monies might be produced, to ſhew that 
they were at leaſt i in all reſpects, as uſeful to 
ſociety, as their conſciences wopld. permit, 
That they contributed in many reſpects, to 
promote the me of civil ſociety, even our 

. 3% author 


8 4. 


a 


author may. aſſure us, when he. remarks that 
a the: converts of the new religion wer — 
ne to increaſe their ee proper ts 


cc © by all the lawful means, of trade and in- 
EX nigger T Je A 2012 - oy 
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It ſhould be e os 0 9 th 
ces and employments which ſome declined, 
were uſually clogged with ſuch circumſtances 
and conditions, as in their opinions inter- | 
fered wholly with the precepts of Chriſtia- 
nity. The reaſon of their conduct will 

therefore, in ſuch caſes, be as evident, as it 
is honourable. : © na od 

Our author's attempt to account for che 
growth of Chriſtianity, from ſecondary 
cauſes, does not end with the diſplay of thoſe 
five principal cauſes, which he has choſen 
to inſiſt on. One circumſtance is yet behind, 
which as we find it ſtated, is to be looked 
upon as almoſt alone ſufficient, to explain its 
rapid. and extended propagation. 


But ſhould we be inclined, to attribute 


| Cong part of the ſucceſs of Chriſtianity, to 
the ſceptical ſtate, of the minds of Pagans, 


1 ſurely cannot be thought, t to have had any 
| great | 


* 


e 222 
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v =. TP the minds of = 
1 eady — from their own 
num berleſs deities, ean it be conceived yet, 


thut they would be altogether willing to em- 


brace a new religion, in which they could 


diſcern u tity at all, for the object of their 
worſhip? That the firſt Chriſtians, were 


for this very reaſon, in general conſidered as 


Atheiſts, our author, has afforded us ſuffici- 


ent proof. If the generality, had conceived 


an averſion for the abſurd cuſtoms of their 
own external rites, would they yet, readily - 
become converts to a form of worſhip, ſimple 


and unadorned, without temples, * and with- _ 
out images, and undoubtedly very ill calcu- 


lated, to attract the ſervile veneration of the 
people? If, as it ſhould ſeem, our author's 


character of Chriſtianity, conſidered as a 


CLE revelation, adorned with all, that could 
attract the ouriofity, the wohder, and the 
« veneration aa "hes Ay" muſt be un- 5 


8 : E 6 ; 1 10 * 
EE, „ F . - 


C „ This. well _— 8 3 time, to o have Loop beni | 
ly the caſe; and when afterwards churches were erected, they | 


were r of the pedo of heathen x temples, COS. 


F. 505. 
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derftoed to relate to its form of night and 
its external ceremonies, I cannot but wholly 
differ from him in opinion, as the n 
1 think may be undeniably proved. Th 
New Teſtament itſelf is an unanſwerable 7 
proof of it, the only authority, by which 
ſuch a teſtimony can be decided, and the 
only one to which a proteſtant at leaft can 
appeal, to determine the queſtion. 
Nor have we as yet deſcended in the courſe 
of our author's hiſtory, into thoſe times, in 
which the ſpirit of Chriſtianity became cor- 
rupted, and the pure religion of Jeſus, un- 
happily received into its boſom, the treache- 
rous pageantry of paganiſm. The natural 
ſimplicity of its worſhip, could not but be 
preſerved, while it fill continued at open 
wat, even with the moſt — ceremonies | 
ONO Os ei OTE 
But why too, conclude, that the incredu- 
lity of the ſpeculative philoſopher, would ſo 
re⸗ fly communicate itſelf to the multitude; 
that the people, incapable ſurely in general, 
of comprehending the refined ſcepticiſm of - 
their ſuperiors, would yet at once forſake 
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N "0% doctrines to o which they had yielded 


the moſt let belief?“ If we may ar- 


gue from preſent facts (and it is a poſition of 
our author” s, that the human heart is ſtill the 
ſame) it is fully ſeen, that the ſame delud- 


ing ceremonies, as have unhappily produced 


in our own, times, the melancholy, effect of 
precipitating, the higher ranks of men, into 


a total deſertion of religion, ſtill retain at the 
fame time, their full hold, on the minds of the 
people. 15 The multitude has not in any ſort 
ſhaken off, the chains of bigotry, in conſe- 


quence of the free, and avowed principles, of 


their ſuperiors. 


1 bs is granted too that the — ranks af 


the Pagans, , in practice. ſill « affected to 


6 treat with reſpect and decency, the religi- 


Fe 


* ous inſtitutions of their country. And 


it would require ſurely, more penetration, 
than uſually falls to the lot, of the praples to 
| diſcern | their ſecret contempt.” * 


I can- 


x P. 504. N. 1 p: lei. 3 504. 


Y 
2 * 
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DC's 
Leannot indeed but conſider, the ſydtem of 
. reaſonin g. Which ſeeks to account for the 
growth of Chriſtianity, from the ſcep iciſm 
of pagans, as materially affected by fact, by 
the repeated proceedings of the pagan multi- 
Tue he impatient clamours of the 
£ multitude, dooming the Chriſtians to the 
1805 ſevereſt tortures, on the ſtated returns of 
64 the public games and feſtivals, but ill 


agree with the idea oſ an actual pus 


| receive the religion of Chriſtians, and to for- 


ſake the Gods, to whoſe memory, theſe 


games and feſtivals were dedicated. On the 
whole, ſurely our author muſt at leaſt be ſaid, 
to have drawn far too general an inference, 


when he ventures to aſſert, that thoſe who are 
inclined to purſue ſuch reflections, as a cons 


ſideration of the ſcepticiſm of the pagan 


ä ſuggeſts, © inſtead of viewing with 
5 5 Ao c 'aſtoniſhment, the rapid progreſs Of Chriſs 


e tianity, will. perhaps be ſurpriſed, that its 
ü « ſucceſs was not till more nn and ſtill 


6e. * 12 
more univerſal. | > 


„ 


5 Ch. Kyi. p. % Cho xv. p. 505. 
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That the peace and union of the Roman 
empire facilitated the progreſs of Chriſtianity, | 
will readily be granted; and it has been in- 
geniouſly remarked, that this circumſtance, 


may ſerve to point out, to thoſe who are cu- 


rious, to enquire into the reaſon of the 


te appearance of Chriſtianity, the proptiety 
of that fullneſs of time which was fixed on, 


by the providence of the d for the 
A introduction of Revelation. 


T ſhall not follow our author, en all 
his nicer calculations of the numbers of the 


firſt Chriſtians, They muſt at leaſt be al- 


teſtimonies of ems and ay a us 
tive and unſuſpected evidence. Nor do 
I ſee, why that candid allowance, ſhould 


{o humanely be extended to their < vague 


expreſſions” which is not in any ſort granted 
to the * ſplendid exaggeration” of Juſtin | 
Martyr. * Their teſtimonies certainly do not 


ſo much ſtand i in need of it, and it cannot | 


"bo 


F P, 509. 8 P. $12. 
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As ſaid, that 4 * meaſure; of. their belief 
at by that of hear wiſhes. e 8 
Bu language of Tacitus is almoſt 
of Ales to the ſtile employed by: Livy 
4. when he relates the introduction and 5 ſup/ 
5“ preſſion, of the rites. of Bacchus. Per- 
haps the ſimilitude, on an accurate compari- 
common indefinite mode of expreſſion, o 
ſpeak of a great multitude, and jit dots 
not ſeemingly ſtand in need af the aid of 
conjecture, to juſtify it. The reaſon that 
may be given for the ſtile of Livy, will not 
at all apply: to the narrative of Tacitus. An 
the former cafe, the Roman govern! 
was xeally alarmed, on account of the: reput- | 
ed numbers of the Bacchanals, who. might 
well be expected to riſe in arms. And the 
hiſtorian accordingly relates the real appre- 
| henſions of the ſenate. In the latter caſe, in 
however criminal a light, the unhappy vic- 
tims of Nero's cruelty, might otherwiſe be 
Tegarded, * had at leaſt uniformly ſhewn 


Kr 5 them 


p. 512. p. 509. 
I Ingens multitudo. Tacit. 15. 447 


ln . 
themſelves obedient ſubjects, and they are JEN. 
prelly deſcribed, as ſelected only, as ſo mas 
ny deſtined ſacrifices, to ſuppreſs, if poſſible, 
are that had prevailed againſt the 
empetor. Tacitus therefore could have no 
stalten Ph adopting a language, __ to 
\ Wees the fears of the Roman people. 
Much leſs can this reaſoning be wolicd:s to 
«he.teſtimony of Pliny, His letter ſhews, 
that he was alarmed only, by the number of 
thoſe that would be in danger of :/uffering, * 
mould a rigid perſecution be enforced, not 
of thoſe, ho might endanger | the peace of 
the Roman government, th rough a rebellious 
difpofition.: His conduct is evidently that of 
the prudent politician,” deſirous of fa ving the 
lives of his maſter's ſubjects, not of the af- 
frighted magiſtrate, ne an inſurrec- 
1 8 T7 


But 
1 1 N Vii is 7 
. i : & i, by F * 


: Viſa; et enim mit 2 . „ maxime prope | 
| noe perichtantium numerum. Plin. Epiſt. xcvii. Lib. x. 


af The candour of our ther, celebrates the Roman gover- 


| nour, by the title of the humane Pliny, Yet this humane go- 
vernour, dillatisßed wich the "reſtiopopy that even theſe, who 
na Had 


1 39 * 
But perhaps: it will ill, be contended, 


Pang allowance: muſt be made for an orato- 


rical ſtile. It ſhould be remarked here, that 
he acquaints Trajan, that the temples; 


which were almoſt forſaken, begin to be 


frequented, that the ſacred ſolemnities, 
after a long intermiſſion, ars revivad, and 
that the victims likewiſe are every where 
bought up, whereas for ſome time, there 
_ were few purchaſers. So. that. could he be 
ſuppoſed to have been at all influenced by 
fear, it appears that at the actual time of his 


writing, the proſpect of affairs was ſuch, as 


might inſpire him with freſh hopes. | What 
appearances are there then, of exaggeration ? 
But the very improbability of the ſuppoſition, 


duly. conſidered, might otherwiſe ſerve to re- | 


Fate it. ö 


had revo/ted from the religion of the Chriſtians, had given of 
the innocence of their worſhip, and the purity of their man» 
ners, judges it even the more neceſſary, to examiue, by for- 
ture, two unhappy women. Surely he exhibits a bad ſpecimen 
of his own humanity. See his letter already, quoted. 5 

See the letter, as hefore. 

: This argument is placed in a eng lpht, by a late WTR 
writer. © Theſe are,” ſays he, Pliny's expreſſions, and we 


The 


muſt 


ee 3 Xi 
e diſcufflon of one point more, hall 
conclude my examination of this ehapter. 
The inattention of the ages of Greece and 
Rome, to the convincing evidence of mi- 
: racles, is ſtated by our author, as matter of 
much ſurpriſe. And the omiſſion of the 
darkneſs of the paſſion, in the works of two 
ti guiſhed Phlloſophers. is made the oc- 
| cafion 1 problem, which thoſe who 
maintain the certainty of at event, TO | 
„ oo nee er nn 
n former of theſe difficulties, wil nöt⸗ 
at leaſt be found, wholly inexplicable. ' TR 
miracles that were performed during me ape - 
of Chrift, were performed at a diſtance from 
the reſidence of theſe ſages, and while as yet, 
no other circumſtances had contributed to 


ret $ 


3 a 


1 85 either ſuppoſe, that the governor of a provinee, writ- 
ing to an emperor about a difficulty which embarafſed his 
cc administration, and requeſting his directions how he ſhould 
c proceed, uſes the arts of oratory, and totally miſleads hin 
whom he will be obliged to follow, or we muſt confeſs, 
c that the Chriſtiaus, in that extenſive and remote country; | 
« on the border of the Euxine ſea, far exceeded in number, 
«& the other inhabitants,” Pr. en + ſermons, 1 Ns A 


be _ e 


direct their ent to the chens and * 
ſpiſed Te of Chriſtians. In the age of the 


apoſtles, Judea ſill continued the chief ſcene 


of their miracles; nor does the preaching 'of 
St. Paul, appear to Have been accompanied 
by ſighs and wonders, either at Corinth, at 
Athens, or at Rome. It cannot therefore 


be affirmed ſtrictiy ducing theſe ages at 
leaft, that the evidence of miracles, was ad- 


dreſſed to t their ſenſes ;” * they could only ; 
become acquainted with them, thro' the me- 


dium of the ſcriptures, or by common re- 
port; 
antiquity paid to all that concerned the hiſ- 
tory, of Chriſtianity, need. not be inſiſted on. 


* FP 
* 


„ ws 


2 P. 51 


2 The ſcepticiſm of hs 8 3 in In opinion of f @ 


1 judge, may be alleged rather, as a reaſon for their A 


bellek of Chriſtianity, than as @ circumſtance favourable to ite 


propagation. ** Such were many of the heathen. They 


thought, and they had reaſon to think, that the religion of 
e their country was fable and forgery, which inelined them 
to ſuppoſe that other religions were no better, and deſerved . - 


4 not to be examined.” (JoRTIN's truth of the Chriſtian 


1 religion. p. 57.) © The careleſs glance which men of wit 
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In the time of the firſt diſciples of the 
apoſtles, the miracles that are ſaid to have 
been wrought, muſt be. conſidered as falling 
more immediately under their eee = 
But it may well be conjectured, from the 
reigning faſhion of the times, that the. minds 
of theſe ſages were ſtill filled with ſuch early 
prejudices, as would effectually prevent their : 
lying open to conviction. It 1 is acknowledg- 
ed to be doubtful at leaſt, whether they 

condeſcended to peruſe. the apologies of the 
firſt Chriſtians; : and if a variety of circum- | 
ſtances combined to fix in them a rooted 7 
contempt for the very name of Chriſtianity, * | 
and to withhold them from ſtudying. the pure 
morality of its doettines, it may afford but | 


$5 4 little 


«& and learning condeſcended to caſt on tlie" Chriſtian 
*< revelation,” is borne witneſs te by our author (ch. xvi. 
p. 125.) And Dr. Lardner conjectures that Epictetus's 
ſilenee with regard to the Chriſtians, may be accounted for, 
from this conſideration. | eas of teftimotiies, vol. ii. 
p- 105 yr 18 - | 
lt was a common complaint of the firſt? Chriſtians that 
they were perſecuted on account of the name only. Pliny's 
letter to Trajan, very remarkably confirms this; © NOMEN 


c 1PSUM, ETTAMSst FLAGITIIS cAREAT, an fagitia 0 
herentis nomini puniantur.“ 


8 


* 


IE 
| little cauſe Kor wonder, that” they ech 
5 careleſly overlooked, or obſtinately is 
even its more ſenſible proofs. ' „„ 
The other difficulty propoſed t to as, is 
founded on this circumſtance. 1. TINS 
Both Seneca and Pliny, ** have recorded 
all the great phenomena of nature, earth- 
quakes, meteors, comets, and eclipfes, 
“ which their indefatigable curioſity could 
« collect. But they * have omitted to 
65 mention” that particular eclipſe which is 
related to have e happened at "the 8 time of the 
crucifixion. - _ i 
Of the three chapters referred toin Seneca, 
two of them treat only of comets and 
meteors, and one of earthquakes. | But his 
diſquiſitions in this chapter, relate only to 
ſuch earthquakes as had produced their uſual. 
and dreadful effects in deſtroying cities, and 
burying thouſands, His attention. therefore, 
a N cannot 
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BY 


cc 


. f. 18. 8 1 | 

77M A 245 objection, 8 from che Stance of 1 
writers in general, is urged by Mons. de Voltatre, in his 

Di&ionaire philoſophique. But he proceeds wholly on the 
idea, that the darkneſs was univerſal, a poſition that may well 

be conteſted, from the evidence of the evangeliſts, themſelves. 
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cannot properly be ſuppoſed to have been di- 
rected, towards a far different kind of carth- 
quake, which the it tent the rocks, and 
divided the vail of the temple i in twain, does 

not appear to have occaſioned any ſuch, day 

mage as might entitle it to a place, eng 

that claſs of earthquakes, which the phil o 
ſopher, alone conſiders. Of eclipſes,. the more 

immediate ſubject of the preſent argument, 

719 one, of theſe chapters treats; nor have I 
been fortunate enough, to diſcover, even 
elſewhere, in the courſe of Seneca's labori- 
ous work, any enumeration of e: 
collected by his indefatigable curioſity. wy 
But i in Pliny, we are told © a diſtin. chapter, 5 
1 is devoted to eclipſes of an extraordinary 
„ nature, and unuſual duration,” „ who 

e contents. himſelf nevertheleſs, with de- 

__ ** (eribing the fingular defect of light. which 

60 followed the murder of Ceſar,” As the | 
- beſt ſolution of the difficulty, I will repeat 
to you, this important chapter, devoted“ 

as it is, to eclipſes of that kind, amopg 
which, At is contended, the preternatural 


ee : 


N 518. 
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darkneſs, i in queſtion, ought. to have fonnd 4 
place. It will not detain you long. = 
© There are, ſays our philoſaghus. * 
t ſes of an extraordinary nature, and unu- 
0 ſual duration, ſuch as that which followed 5 
the murder of Ceſar, and in the war with 
Antony; when a perpetual paleneſs eoyer= 
„ ed. the ſun, almoſt throughout the whole 
i. vear..:.* You have the wool: dag laid 
before you. 
Fou will now . be Rape at hs 
Gone manner, in which this objection is 
propoſed. It myſt appear ſurely from the 
whole of the chapter, that it was not the 
philoſopher's deſign, to record all the moſ 
| remarkable eclipſes, that might be ations 
ed, but merely to confirm the general truth 
of his propoſition, ſo far, as not to leave it 
wholly without proof. Why he ſhould have 
fixed particularly on à traditional inſtance, | 


 xelating to Ceſar, will eafily be conceived, 


when it is recollected, how flattering the 
mention of it might Pfand and that * this 

| | Ko ſeaſon 
*P.1 58. Fiunt prodigioſi & longiores defeftus; qualis occifa 


Ceſare, & Antoniano bello, totius fere anni pallore perpetuo. 
Plin. nat. hiſt, lib, II. c. 30. fol edit. Paris. 1723 
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us ſeaſon of obſcurity, had already been ce= 
*lebrated by moſt of the 1 and hiſto- 
* rians of that memorable ag. 
Had this latter objection, been really 
formidable," it yet might have'been ſufficient 
perhaps,” to have remarked, that a mere 
filence, concerning any fact, in perſons at 
leaſt, but accidentally called on, to make 
mention of it, cannot properly be conſidered 
as of a any weight, in oppoſition to the poſi- 
tive evidence of thoſe, whoſe expreſs buſineſs 


8 it f is to record it. 


And we might have inſiſted gather on 
that te careleſs indifference, which it is 
acknowledged, * the moſt copious and the 
% moſt minute of the Pagan writers have 
he ſhewn to the affairs of the Chriſtians.” — 

But we have no need to recur to ſuch ſo- 
butions, when it appears, that of the two 
philoſophers, appealed to, the one has not 
any where deſignedly recorded eclipſes, and 
the other has only treated of them in ſach a 
manner, as to give us no reafon to expect 
the mention of the darkneſs of the paſſion, 


in 
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in preference; to that of other inſtances, which 

the hiſtory, of his own. nation, Waren A 
With. ä 
be remaining pages of. our. author g- dil. 
8 while they treat of the conduct of 
the Roman government towards the Chriſti- 
ans, contain in reality a laboured apology 
for it, rather than a Giptercdied elagion of 

mere fats. zg fund EEO 
The guilt of me prices and 3 of 

. Da is induſtriouſſ y palliated; the moſt 
ſtubborn proofs occaſional y turned afide from 
their plain and natural ſignification, and the 
perſecuted Chriſtians confidered in that light 
only, in which the moſt bigotted of their per= 
ſecutors would have placed them. It is every 
where ſuppoſed, according to the: ſpirit of 
the argument adopted, that the | Chriſtians 
were acknowledged criminals, and without 
doubt, merited the puniſhments inflicted on 
them. On this idea, the conduct of their 
perſecutors is apologized for, and © the in- 
* dulgent ſpirit of Rome, and of Poly- 
be heim is ertolled, either on account of 
55 the 
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Ln puniſhments they inflicted; 
or of the occaſional ceſſation of theit eruel- 
ties. 15 
Vet any of thoſs emperors, ts diſtin- 
goiſhed- themſelves in the © perſecution of 
_ Chriſtianity, were tyrants of ſo odious '# 
character, were themſelves fo loft to all ideas 
6f religion, that even the pretence of their 
having perſecuted the Chriſtians in defenee 
of the religion of their country, can ſeareely 
be urged in their favour: The inoffenſive 
principles of the Chriſtians, confidered as 
ſubjects, ſoon became ſufficiently known and 
experienced; and it behoved every ſovereign; 
who regarded them as objects of puniſhment; 
to have inquired, previouſly into their reli» 
gious principles, into the validity of thoſe 
reaſons, which had induced them, in the 

language of our author, to reject the reli- 
. gion of nature, of Rome, and of their an- 
e ceſtors. Had they made this inquiry, the 


Chriſtians PO" have replied, that they con- 
fotmed themſelves ſtrictly to the genuine reli- 
gion of Nays, and that they had received 
a new 


„ + 
a new divine 1 ny on | the re- 
ligion of nature, in conſequence of every 
poſlible proof of its authenticity. 

But it is not probable, that the pagans 
themſelves, would have aftempted to defend 
their ſyſtem, by an appeal to the religion of 
nature, which they had long loſt ſight of a- 
midſt the fictions of their poets, and their 
euſtomary worſhip, of deified human perfon- 
ages. They would have contented them- 
ſelves rather, with their favourite plea of fol- 
lowing the religion of their anceſtors, and 
their country. The ingenuity of modern 
times has advanced thoſe Iaboured ſophiſms 
in defence of polytheiſm, which ſeem never 
to d hade occurred to Fei chemſelves. 
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i od What deference was uſually. paid to this conſideration 

amongſt the ancients may appear from the doctrine, even of 
the enlightened Socrates ; who. amidſt: the moſt juſt and exalted 
ideas of the one true God, at the ſame time unhappily gave 
countenanee to every various abſurdity of idolatry, by his 
well-known. detiſion, that the Gods pught to be worſhipped, 
according, to the cuſtoms. of the tate. (Nous Tongs: ) . 
noph. mem. 

25 * See the, late Mr, Hame's Natwal Hitary of — 
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. Ir 1s. certain, 8 that the perſecutors of ChriC- 


tianity, did not inquire, with that candour 
which reaſon itſelf might have ſuggeſted, into 


the grounds of that obftinacy, . which they fo 
baſtily condemned. And even their own 
proceedings, their omiſſion of puniſhment at 
one time, (while the principlesand conduct 
of the Chriſtians, ſtill remained the ſame, ) 
nay, their mitigation of it, at another, ſerve 
to ſhew, that they were in general « conſcious 
of the injuſtice | of infliing puniſhment. * ON 
It ought not to be omitted, that our hiſto- 
rian aſcends beyond the proper limits of his 
hiſtory, to ſtate to us, the per ſecution under 
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185 It was on 185 ede 3 rely with much Fan gp tlat 
Teniullian attacked the inconſiſtency of Trajan's proceedings. | 
« O ſententiam neceſſitate confuſam! negat inquirendos, ut 

% innocentes, et mandat puniendos, ut noeentes. Parcit et 
4 ſevit; diſſimulat, et animadvertit. Quid temet ipſum cen- 
“ ſurà cireumvenis ?- Si damnas, cur non et inquiris * Si non. 

7 inquiris, cur now & abſolvis? Apolog. c. 2. Our author 

conſiders this cenſure (note 58. p. I) as incenſiſtent with 
| bis: acknowledgment, that Trajan's reſcript was a relaxation. 
f the ancient penal laws. But what inconſiftency- is there, 
in acknowledging candidly what tlie emperor had” done, but 


| buſiſtbvgat the ſame time, that he ought to have done more ꝰ 


Wc 


if * 

Nero. It is eaſier to ſee the reaſon of this 
digreſſion from his ſubject, than to Juſtify 
the propriety of it. The intent is, to blot 


out, \ if poſſible from the page of hiſtory, one | | 


diſtinguiſhed perſecution of the Chriſtians, 
by the aſſiſtance, of a refined conjecture. 8 ws 


To admit willingly that Tacitus compoſed 
his deſcription of Nero's cruelty, at the diſ- 


| tance of ſixty years from the event—ſtill let 
it be remembered, that the event happened 
in his own life time, tho” it might be in his 
_ Infancy. Would the true hiſtory of f ach fig- 


nal cruelty, deteſted even by the Romans 


themſelves Ez have been forgotten even in the 
courſe of one man's life? If this ſuppoſition 
cannot be admitted, if“ THE ANNALIST,” * 


muſt have been informed of the real truth, 


from © the narratiyes of contemporaries,” the 
e 11 cha- 


% Moſt of the moderns,” ſays our author (note 124. p. 
Ixxxiv) have ſeized the occaſion” (ariſing from the uncertainty 


with regard to Aurelian's proceedings) “ of gaining. a few 
extraordinary martyrs.” It muſt be allowed, that he him. - 
ſelf uſes no leſs diligence on every occaſion, in nyng to abo- 
#/p the memory of eden martyrs. | 2 
38. | 
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character of < the PailosoPHER” 0 W but 
ill excuſe him for having diſguiſed it, in 


complaiſance to the 5 or preju- 


« dices of the time of Hadrian. 5 
By this mode of arguing, if che 5 OOO 


ſhotild be eſtabliſhed, the character of the 


hiſtorian i is facrificed. 


Let us turn now to Foe conjeture- fell. 
It depends wholly, on the uncertain poſition, 


that the Chriſtians in the time of Nero, were 


called GALILX ANS. I call it, at leaſt, un- 
certain, becauſe the teſtimony appealed to,, 
will not ſupport it, ſufficiently for our au- 
thor's purpoſe. It is rather in ſome ſort 5 
proved that the Chriſtians could not be called 


; Galilzans i in the reign of Nero. | 


Suidas informs us“ that in the time of 
the emperor Claudius, (the predeceſſor of | 


. Nero) they who had bęfore been called N a- 


zareans we Galilzans, received © a new name 


at 

1 r. $36. 

2 Dr. Lardner who is appealed to, hai only proved that the 5 
Chriſtians were called GaTIIAAxs, before the time of Ners, 


and again after it (on = Om of one writer r in the 
third r. 


— 


remains to be accounted for, how fuch a va» 


i= 59 J 1 


at Antioch, and were called Chriſtiar | Q l 
There is no poſitive evidence to prove aur 
author 8 aſſertion, and there is very probable 


evidence, to contradict the ſuppoſition. od 
Pliny, Suetonius, and the emperor Adri- 


an, at the beginning of the ſecond, n 
all uſe the appellation of Chriſtians, , 10 


4 8 7 
4 : * i 
* > 


; And i in the courſe of the ſame century, the 
two Antonines, Celſus, and Galen, in their 
ſeveral teſtimonies, tach adopt the ſame title 


of diſtinction. lf we ſuppoſe the name. of 


Galilzans to have been ſtill in uſe, even af- 


ter the times of Claudius, either during the 


reign 0 of N. ero or his ſucceſſors, this difficulty 


riety of heathen writers ſhould al have made 
uſe of a different term, 5 


But were we even to admit the fap oſit 


the conjecture would ſtill be perplexed. with 
material difficulties. Can i it yet be conceiv- 


ed, that the innocent Galilzans at Rome 


would 


"2 Lardner (Jewiſh and Heathen tellimonies), rol. 2. ping : 
and 103. Saidas. V. Na{ngaio a 0 | 
: 2 See Lardner. | 


2 See the fame author, 
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Tia 1 
would be confounded with the guilty ealta 
in Judea, whoſe rebellious conduct could not 
but diſtinguiſh them from thoſe whoſe peace» 
hi principles, gave no offence 8 
The one were ** the friends,” the other, 
© the enemies of human kind. » A differ- 
ence of character too remarkable to be loſt, 
under one general name, when the followers 
of Judas had their own proper 4 Hbindtion, of 
zealots, if not, as Owe 8 of Ga LO Nis 
Es alſo. 1 
May we not ſay too, that a eins ande 
ſtarted in oppoſition to the moſt expreſs teſ- 
timony, reſts on very flight grounds, when 
it is to be fo pported by „the extreme con- 
e giſeneſt of the ſtile of the hiſtorian, how- 
ever remarkable his conciſeneſs may be, in 
matters of leſs importance? It muſt be eſ- 
teemed a very remarkable conciſeneſs in the 
hiſtorian, and vorely a ho culpable one, if 
g | = 


* Ch xvi. p. 537. | 
P. 336. “ we may therefore (that is on account of Taci- 
4c tus's extreme conciſeneſs) preſume to imagine ſome pro- 
6 bable cauſe, which could direct the cruelty of Nero, againſt 


* the Chriſtians of Rome: _ 


hm. 


in relating a fact, which Read; in need of 


cv apology, he has truſted « $6 the curi- 
oſity or reflexion of his readers to ſupply 
- the only apology that could be ſuggeſted for 


Hera: the character of Tacitus, -is again 


Fd in order to maintain 2 favourite 
conjecture, (in behalf of one, whoſe rage,. 
it is confeſſed, 5 had been uſually directed 


2 * againſt virtue and Innocence” ), al 


We muſt not 1 Lifcaif this N 
* wah, The mention of its integrity, has 
ſerved to introduce a ſevere deciſion concern- 


ing another celebrated teſtimony (not indeed 
on the fame ſubje&) i in the works of Joſe- 


phus, - i he paſſage. concerning Jeſus 
co “ Chriſt,. 


70 The ode of Tertullian, is of the rok kind. p. 537. 
ce Qui ſcit illum, intelligere e non niſi grande SEW, 
* Nerone damnatum. 
* The difficulties with which it is perplexed,” (p. 5 my 
are WRT a plea for the introduction of our author's obſerva- 

tions on this paſſage, But theſe difficulties, are not pointed 
cout to us; ; and other commentators, the accurate Lardner In 
| particular, do not appear to have diſcovered any. One only 


difficulty ſeems to attend the paſſage, that it cannot be thought 
capable of the new cergretarion ee * it, | 


4 * > 8 q ” — gp 2:0 200 a 

| - 

0 T © eater trans 402) ney c 
22 es 


+ 
— 


| [ 36 1 
te © Chrift, which was inſerted into ante int ; 
; = of Jofephns, between the time of Origen, 


a; "and that of Euſebius, may furniſh,” 
are told, dean example, of no vulgar 55 | 


Fro ery. Perhaps we may borrow an ar- 


: gument from dur author himſelf, in defence 
of this pat 


Mage. If the reputation of Ta- 
1s, ' guarded his text from the 1 interpo- 
1 lations of pious fraud, ſomething alſo 
£ ought. to be attributed, in this reſpect, to 
the eri of Joſephus. Both himſelf 
and his works were ſo welt received among 
the Romans, that Re was enrolled” a citizen 
of pp and Had a ſtatue erected to his 
memory. His wrltings alſo were admitted 
inte the imperial library. | It ſhould be re- 
' membered too, that not only the Romans, 
may be looked upon as the guardians of the 
integrity of his text, but that the Jews alſo,. 
would certainly uſe all diligence, to prevent 
* ene in n favour: ob. che Chriſtian - 

0 "cauſe, 


! 


J Note 35. p. "=o Ch. 16. p. 333 
3 Migucius Felix, in the very next. age,. miſtook him for a 15 
- Rowan. © De Judzis, ſeripta eorum require; vel ** 
MANI mavis, FLAVII Joszrnr, | 


[51 


cauſe. Yet it cannot be Sifcovered that any 
objection, was ever made to this paſſage 1 in the 

15 earlier . 5 

The various arguments of many learned 


Wititers, will ſerve ſtill better to protect this 


paſſage from ſuſpicion. And had our au- 


thor been careful to avoid, either the imputa- 


tion of interpoſing his own judgment, too 


dogmatically, or of concealing ſtudiouſſy the 
important obſervations of others, he ſhould 
g have ſpoken of the — as ihe fill 


undetermined. * 


1 1 gse in particular, among many other authors on this ſub » 
ze, Cave 8 hiſtorla literaria— Dr. Willes? s two diſſertations 5 
| prefixed to L'Eſtrange's Joſephus, and Whiſton' s firſt diſſerta- 


tion, preſixed to his own tranſlation. In each of theſe latter 
writers there may be found a critical analyſis of the paſſage, — 
That 3 in Whiſton, is quoted from Daubuz de teſtimonio Jo- 
fephi. Lond. 1706. —Bee alſo, Bp. Parker's demonſtration of 


the laws of n nature and Chriſtianity, which Dr. Lardner does 
not appear to have conſulted, It contains perhaps the beſt, 


anſwer, that can be found, to ſuch objections, as are princi- 
pally inſiſted on. 

* Dr. Lardner, while ho apenly eontroverts Go authenti- 
dy of the paſſage, by many laboured arguments, adopts 
however, 2 very different language. This paſſage is re · 
W | « ceived 
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8 1 > 
For my own part, when I conſider its 25 
greement with the general ſtile of Joſephus, . 
the long undiſputed title it enjoyed, through 
the courſe of fifteen centuries, and how 
| much every objection raiſed againſt it reſts 


only on preſumptivs proofs, while poſitive 
evidence 


c ceived by many Tearned' men, as genuine. By others it is 
<< rejected, as an interpolation. It is allowed on all hands, 
«© THAT IF IS FN ALL THE COPIES-OF JoszrHus's works | 
4 ROW EXTANT, BOTH PRINTED AND. MANUSCRIPT. 
| < Nevertheleſs it may be for ſeveral reaſons called in queſtion.” 
Vol. 1. ch. iv. p. 151.—A very candid and complete ſtate of - 
the arguments on each ſide, may*be found in Vernet, Traite 
de la religion Cbretienne. Sect. VII. ch. 11. Dr, Lardner 
has not given us the anſwers that have been offered to his 5 
| objections. | | 
See this co ſtated bo Decker: Abel Ages 
may be found in Havercamp's edition, as well as Whiſton's 
tranſlation. 


i 


7 It appears to have been firſt publickly attacked by Tang 
quil Faber, about the middle of laſt century. Perhaps the 
character that Mr. Gibbon has given of this author, in his 

former work, may on this occaſisn, be applied, in a bad 
| ſenſe, rather than a 5 ane.“ La Fineſſe de Taneguy le 

«Ferre, © Saas > &c, p. 1 3. X 

3 One of the loch objections inſiſted on, is drawn from 
the filexce of Origen, and other of the fathers, concerning | 
this paſſage. The words of * Parker, n to deſerre ar- 


tention. 


EP ] 
59 


| evidence may be HR in its favour, from 


the conſent of the moſt ancient manuſcripts? 
1 cannot but incline to the fide of thoſe 


* 


writers, Who are fatichigd, that it is not 40 


— TAY 75 


interpolation. I It, be a forgery, T agree 


vw our author, that it is, no vulgar for- 


#* gery.” But to return. from the digreſſion 
which this note has occaſioned. ee 
l "66 Whatever 


— LE CASAS I 
's 


2 * * 
+. SA» LE . 


teation.” cc This 1s Nane hard condition chat our ge hats 5 


c late put upon all authors, to quote all that ever they read, 


cc and to think of every thing that is pertinent to their caule ;..- 


© but this ſeems too ſevere an impolition upon the memories of 
7 & mankind.” 5 | What too 17 ſome of thele father could engt 
have quoted this paſſage with propriety, according to the nb 
ture of their deſign? It is the evident defign of Juſtin Martyr, 
and Tertullian, to diſpute againſt the Jews, purely out of the 
writings of the prophets. Our author laments that che Fa- 
chers in general draw their arguments principally” from the 
| . Prophecies. (ke p- 517. .)—Perhaps” too the reaſoning of 
' Lardner himſelf, mutatis mutandis, may well be A on 
this occaſion. © Seppoſing Joſephus, not to have faid any 
« thing of Jeſus Chriſt, ſome may alk, Wat could be the 
« reaſon of it? And how can it be accounted for? To bich 
« might anſwer, that ſuch a queſtion is rather more curious 
0 than Jugicious | and important.“ . * (Teſtimonies, vol. 1 
ch. iv. p. 168. . 

85 Some of the objections that ſeem priacipally to have in- 


fenced our author! in AS. his opinion, are perhaps eaſily 


removed. 
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it as ene vol. I, ch. 34 


i 6 9 . 
2 Whatever opinion. may be FOOT" of 
Ko bis conjecture, - .Gys our author, it is 
« evident that the effects, as well as the 
« cauſe of Nero's perſecution, were confined 


We to the walls of Rome. This is by ng 


means evident, when the matter is fully ſtat· 


| ed. 


Th! own proof (and the only proof 1 
that the Spaniſh inſcription in Gruter, is a 


: 5 manifeſt and acknowledged impoſition. But 
this is at leaſt not e acknowledg: 
1 * e 


8 2 N 0 * 0 * It . 
b 5 : - * 
35 ST | 5 Admit | 


- rempyed. Why ſhould it excite our wonder fo particularly that 


Joſepbus has _born witneſs to the miracles and reſurrection of 


Jekus, when Celſus bimſelf has dane the ſame? That Joſepbus 
| acknowledges him to be the Meſſiah, we cannot grant, St. 
Jerome's s verſion (in the fourth century) renders this part of j 


the paſſage, not, hic erat Chriſtus, but hic credebatur eſſe 
Chrriſtus. And Joſephus elſe where doubts, | whether Moſes as 
well as Chriſt, was not more than man. (Antiq. 8 3. 0. 1 5. 
Te is a common form of ſpeech too, with ſuch, Greek and Latin 
writers, as Joſephus often imitates, to give the title of Gods, 


to all great and extraprdinary periops. 
e +... 


8 Note 42. on ch. xvi, P- Ixxix. 


Pen Dr. Lardner acknowledges the authenticity of this Wen 


fion to be doubtful, but is himſelf Aronghy' inclined to receive 


-Þ A 

Admit however, that the infeipton 1 
ſpurious, there are other evidences from di- 
yers antient Chriſtian. writers, which eught 
not to baye been ſuppreſſed, and which tend 
to prove that the Chriſtians luffered in the 
Provinces, as well as the city. * Nerg's laws 
againſt the Chriſtians muſt be gndarſtood to 
have been general laws. And thoſe who 
_ contend that theſe laws were repealed by. the 
| ſenate. after his death, acknowledge Nevery. 

theleſs, that there were ſuch laws. 

Should it be thou ht therefore, chat News 
70 8 perſecution was not confined to the walls 
of Rome (an opinion which Suetonius's teſti». 
mony ſtrongly countenances) it will be 
' probable. alſo in oppoſition to another afſers 
tion of gur author Sy © 6 * that the Wige ten 
60 nete 


A. 


| * Lardner, as z above, | 
For inſtance, Moſheim de * 28 Chriſtianis ante © M. | 
Sect. 2. yii. Spetoniug alſp mentions Nero's proceedings a- 
gainſt the Chriſtjaug, along with other ordinances and inſtitu- 
tions of Nero, in RonE. Dr. Lardyer alſo heſitates not to af- 

. Grm, that there led been laws in force againſt the Chriſtians, 

iu the time of Nero and Domitian, 
2 See Lardner's argument from it, 


—— 
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| if 62 1 
« Atte of me Chriſtlns,« were made « a dure 


1 45 


6˙ © of ee 
His" attempt to defend the cauſe : ef 
Nero 14 ſucceeded” by an apology” for 7228 


mitian. b: It 18 doubted whether this empe- 


R 27 


ror, any more than Nero, can be ranked 


5 among the perſecutors of Chriſtianity. We 
will refer the queſtion wholly, to the un- 


ſuſpected teſtimony of an heathen hiftorian' 


Which, important as it is, our author hath 
paſſed over in ſilence. He has produced his 


teſtimon-ſo far only as it relates to Clemens 
and Domitilla; yer in the very ſame paſſage, 5 
it follows immediately, that on a like ac- 


18 cuſation, MANY OTHERS alſo were con- 
* demned. Some of whom, were put to 


<c death, others ſuffered - the confiſcation of 


« their goods.” * It ſhould - ſeem now, 


that the cruelty of Domitian, may juſtly, 


* be branded with 3 name of che ſecond 
i ; Ws 


as * 


ie . | : 
he Eernxn * aοον N 8 4 16 5 AAAOI £6 u 
eoxiMore; IIOAAOI var ua bun. Kai ol pre 


aaa, oi de run j e 5 


9 Hiſt. 1. 


IP. $39- From the criticiſi of Moſheim ready refer'd 
to, 


14 © 1 
We come now to conſider the conduct of 
the Roman princes and magiſtrates, as to the 


nature of the puniſhments they inflicted. 


Their bold apologiſt, has not ſcrupled to 
affirm, that they were moderate in the uſe 


15 of their puniſhments,” . 5 4 
It i 18 indeed true, that the ee TAR 
had the alternative of life and death, ſet be- 
fore him. It is true, he might meet with 
pardon ; but it was a pardon offered to one, 


who had committed no crime. It was a par- 


don offered on terms, however they may ap- 


pear © eaſy”* to our author, which could 


not be complied with. It mattered not to 
him, whoſe conſcience forbad his compli- 


ance altogether, whether he was called upon 


to make open facrifice of his faith, by 


£6 caſting a few grains of incenſe upon the 
60 ae 0 by: ä en Ae 


before 


to, . from the opinion of Dodwell (vin Cyprianice I Dill. 
xi both founded on à remarkable paſſage of Tertullian (er 
leges quas Trajanus ex parte fruſtratus eſt) it may be collected 


with much probability, that DoMITIAN as well as Nx xo hat N 


e edicts againſt the Chriſtians. | 
8 743. * ibid 
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before tit deteſled iel. ot either caſe the 
very © applauſe” * which he might expect, 


would in effect prove that he was equally un- 
derſtood, to have made an explicit renuncia- 
tion of his faith. The proper queſtion there 


fore will be, whether thoſe who impoſed on 


their inoffetifive ſubjects, the cruel neceſſity 
of betraying their conſciences, in order to 
fave their life, can be at all defended ; 5 not 
whether the terms propoſed, might in ſome 


fort . mw conſideted rather as a legal eva- 
fon than a formal declaration. It ſhould 

ever be remembered, that it was not the pro- 
fligate criminal, but the inoffenſive citizen; 


it was not the daring enemy of ſociety, but 
the friend of mankind, that was the victim 
: of the vatious nn of Roman Wale 


ty. fr Doan 
But there are yet other Rriking inſtances of 

elemehcy, which in our author's opinion, 
decorate the annals of Roman perſecution. 


Death was by no means the puniſhment, on 


all occaſions. | Theſe humane judges, e en 


© tented themſelves for the moſt part, with 


the 


. 513. 8 P. 545. 


Cc 


— T% I: 


- v ths milder chaſtiſements of impriſonment, 


4. 


29 1 


exile, or ſlavery in the mines; nay more 


than this, thoſe who endured this laſt mild : 


8 Puniſhment * « were permitted, by the hu- 
manity, or the negligence of their keepers, 
to build chapels, and freely to profeſs 
& their religion, in the midſt of thoſe OE 
Wy habitations.” 


There may. be thoſe, we conclude, who 


are not ſo ſenſible of the virtues of the prin- 
ces and magiſtrates of Rome 45 who find no 
comfort for the perſecuted, in the reflection 
chat * the ſeveral tranſient perſecutions that 


were carried on, ſerved only to revive the 


© zeal, and reſtore the diſcipline of the faith- 
« ful“ (through the- peculiar virtue of. the 


faithful themſelves) who think it no apology 


for unjuſt, cruelty, that © the moments of 
K N ; | oe EX 


P. 34s. P. 583. 
* From Fuſeblus (de Mart. Palæſt. c. 13. ) it appears, that 
even this indulgence gave offence, The governor of Paleſtine 
complained to Maximin of their enjoying this liberty,” ia 
conſequence of the complaint, tbey were diſperſed into different 
parts, and treated with en N 


. 555. 
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: cluſion, of ſuch an argument, may be deni d. | 
In the latter perſecutions of the Chriſtians, 


1 66 ] 


80 * extraordinary rigour were eompenſated by 


much e intervals of peace and ſecu- 


Such will perhaps remark, that to dend 


for the humanity of the Roman magiſtrates, 
by alleging. that they inflicted only impriſon- 


ment, exile, or ſlavery, on their inoffenſive 


fubjects, when they might have inflicted | 


death, can only be conſidered, as an attempt to 


prove that they were not inhuman; by ſhewing 


that they might have been more inhuman. * 
But in fact the premiſes as well as the co 


the refined cruelty of their enemies 1 5 


p. 555; 


.  * Other inſufficient” arguments of the ſame kind, or rather 


palpable fallacies, might be pointed out. Our author argues” 


elſewhere, in favour of the judicial proceedings of the Roman 
Magiſtrates, by turning. our attention to the proceedings of a 


modern inguiſitor. (p. 553) And he cloſes his work, by re- 
minding us, that Chriſtians in later times, © have inflicted far 

4 greater ſeverities on each other, than they had experienced 
6 from the zeal of infidels.” That is, he attempts to juſtify: 


infidels for having done wrong, by. ſhewing that 3 | 
have * ſtlll more wrongly. 


W 4 


[ 5 11 
avoitled inflicting death on them in order to 
inflicc puniſhments on them, which they 
themſelves, thought more formidable. The 
Words of à learned writer, who While die has 
laboured to leſſen the number of actual mar- 
tyrs, among the firſt Chriſtians, has not been 
inſenſible of their real ſufferings, m may ſerve 
to place this matter in its proper light. 

The conduct of their perſecutors, in ſtu- 
: 1 diouſly avoiding to inflict death, that they 
might make their torments more cruel, 
* and protract them to a longer duration, 
oh produced. this effect, that the ſewer mar- 
tyrdoms there were, the more illuſtrious 
the confeſſions became, and rivaled the 
fame of the martyrdoms of other times. 
« And as the perſecutors thought to elude by 
« this art of inflicting the moſt dreadful tor- 
i tures, © but no deaths, the infamy of a 


60 ene 8 


FThe various cruelties of ſometimes burnisg the 19 — of 
the knees, and ſometimes burning out the eyes, as is particularly 
related by Euſebius, ( De vita Conſt. I. 1. c. 58. and elſewhere) 
were in general adopted, inſtead of infliing death. Lactan- 
tius's words are too remarkable to be omitted. Illud vero 
„ «« peſſimum 


— 


1 „ 1 

E bloody adminiſtration, they indulged eie 
native cruelty the more freely, without the 
% hazard of loſing their character 
1 Amid ſt the horrors of ſuch SO 1 
rather inclined, to with the number of mar- 
tyrs leſſened, and the received faith of hiſto- 
ry, ſhaken and overturned. But while we 
avoid carefully the legendary inventions of 
later ages, while we at leaſt wiſh not to ex- 
tend the number of holy martyrs beyond the 
ſſricteſt letter of authentic evidence, we owe 
it to their memory, not to abandon the teſti⸗ 
mony that is afforded us, or admit too haſti- 
ly ſuch objections as are not valid. While 
E ſhall not therefore in any ſort enter fully 
into the queſtion of the numbers of the pri- 
mitive martyrs, I ſhall yet ſo far attempt a 

=: | "> Ole 


4 r peſſimum genus eſt, cui clementiæ ſpecies falſa blanditur ; 
ce ille gravior, ille ſævior carnifex qui neminem ſtatuit occi- 
et dere. Exquilitos dolores corporibus immittunt, & vihil a- 
80 liud evitant quam ut ne torti moriantur. Non curũſſent 
1 tam ſolicite quos amaſſent.” 5 

FY Dodwelli Diſſertationes Cyprianicz. Dif. xi. It ould be 


obſerved that his arguments tend chiefly, to leſſen only, the, 
pumbers of modern a 


it. 60 * 

diſcuſſion of it, as to point out the uncer- 
: tainty, if not, fallacy of ſuch arguments, as 
our author: has. alleged in ſupport of his cal- 
culations. The teſtimony of Origen, with, 


regard to the ſmall number of martyrs, that 


had died, for the ſake of the Chriſtian reli- 


gion, natorally attracts our attention. But 


it will ceaſe to aſtoniſh us, when we recol- 
lect, that he lived before the time of the ſe. 
vereſt and longeſt perſecutions chat the 


church experienced, and that his teſtimony 


muſt not therefore be received as generally, 


as it is ſtated, to us. It cannot extend to 
the perſecutions cither of Decius or Diele? 


tian. 
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Hodsell in the uſe of this teſtimony, has been more geg 


curate than our author ; he has added the words, ante ſuam 
ætatem. However obvious ſuch a diſtinction i is, it yet, may 
be forgotten ; and we ſee, it is a diſtinction of importance. 
It 58 the opinion of the judicious Moſheim, that this pales 
can only be underſtood to relate to the number of martyrs, as 


compared with the whole body of Chriſtians, not as conſider· ; 


ed collectively, in themſelves. In the one ſenſe, they might 


well be ſaid to be few, in Fin other, perhaps 127 were _ 
to be led, aur. | 


75 b 
- "Phat," under Decius is — to 
i vine been one of the moſt rigid that the 
Chriſtians ſuffered. "And that a far greater 
number of 1 martyrs, than had ſuffered under 
any one prince before, muſt have periſhed i in 
the courſe of the long perfecution, , f under 6 
Diocletian, may naturally be concluded. 8 
But even during this perſecution, if we 
adopt our author's calculation, the number 
of martyrs \ was far leſs, than has been uſually 
imagined. His calculation is founded on 
A catalogue of the Martyrs of Paleſ- 
It may perhaps appear, that the ſu- 
| eaten, is too weighty for the founda- : 
| tion. It may at leaſt be diſputed, whether 
the paſſage of Euſebius, can be ſaid to con- 
tain that poſitive evidence, which our author 
has collected from it. It is certain, that he 
does not expreſsly ſay no more than ninety two 
Chriſtians ſuffered. CO EE 3 
His words are, theſe were (not there 
were no more than theſe) the martyrdoms in- 
flicted in Paleſtine. A probable argument 
1. 
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may be advanced from his method, on other 


occaſions, to evince, that he does not mean 
| his catalogue ſhould be looked upon as com- 
plete. He ſometimes ſelects out of many 
martyrdoms a few only diſtinguiſhed by ſome 
eminent circumſtances, for particular men- 
tion. But I do not inſiſt particularly on this 
conjecture, though it may receive counte= 


nance from our obſerving, that the - martyrs 
of Paleſtine, whom he has enumerated, are 


all diſtinguiſhed either by their ſuperior cha- 


raters, or by the peculiar. circumſtances of 
their ſufferings, and their exemplary fortitude 
in enduring them. | 10 
A ſtronger argument may be ved from 
his own words, as they immediately follow 


the paſſage in queſtion. He proceeds, ſuch 


* was the perſecution, which began amongſt 
ce 

ce and which afterwards roſe to a great height, 
66 

&« yernors, in which the various trials of 
thoſe who contended for the faith, raiſed up 
an mnumerable multitude of Martyrs in every 
province, in the countries that reach from 
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us with the deſtruction of the Churches, 


by the ſucceſſive perſecutions of the go- 
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. Aﬀrich, and fobshout all Egypt, and Sy- 


£© ria, ànd from the Eaſt, and round we 


to the region of Wyricum.” 


If then the ſenſe of the Ede in ran 


of the ſupport that has been borrowed from 


it, for our author's hypotheſis, be, but un- 


certain, let it be remembered, that the 


1601 important concluſion” he draws concern- 
oe? ing the number of martyrs, is in conſe- 
quence uncertain; if it ſhould be thought 
that the teſtimony of Euſebius, confidered 


altogether, , neceſſarily leads us to conclude / 


that there were cither more than ninety-two 


who ſuffered in Paleſtine, or that very great 1 
numbers ſuffered in other provinces, | let it 


be remembered that the concluſion i is falſe. 
The declaration of Euſebius, elſewhere 


indeed, appears even to- our author, a to 
1 contradict 
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9 enntradict bis moderate computation,” 


but he endeavours to obviate this objection 


by ne a Ee keen an. aß he 


hiſtorian. 6 
We shall n on for W tie 


the words 50pyraper and. HI rg are the 


together as ambiguous as he has repre 


ſented them. Concerning the ſenſe at- 


tubuted to the firſt, it matters little in- 


feed, whether we admit it or not. If Eu- 


ebius only Heard of the many martyrs.that 
be makes mention of, inſtead of ſceing chem 
15 ſuffer, his teſtimony is fall ſuffieient, while 


his general” character remains unimpeached. | 


- Nay it muſt be allowed that, as he was him 


ſalf on che ſpot, he muſt have poſſeſſed the 
very beſt asans ef information. Indeed the 5 
o hear, only ſo far as it · ſig- 


— 


word ſignifies, 
nes to haar in 1coRſeguanee wa ATE 


1 Note 1 81. p- „ 3 we ont ow RAE 
ticular review of the accuſation, by looking bac” to a paſſage 
already quoted, from Euſebiub, in Which he treats of the ame 


perſecution, we may obſerve how little reaſon there can be 


for ſuppoſing him to have adopted ** a cautious language 


ſpeaking of the martyrdoms.of Egypt, hen he has e MY : 


ſo politively aſſerted the great number of them. 
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Akerci inis ſtate of the real force of the word, 


ſurely Euſebius may be acquitted of the 


pable of a double ſenſe, merely from con- 
ſidering how little advantage could be gain- 


ed, by ſuch equivoeation. Reſpecting the 


latter word, we preſume, that the hiſtorian 
will at once ſtand acquitted, of the ſeyere 


W of * providing to himſelf a ſecure 

© evaſion” in the equivocal ſenſe of it, 
when 1 it is ſhewn, that one of the two ſenſes 
attributed to it, is palpably inconſiſtent. 


even to à degree of abſurdity,. with: the reſt 


of the ſentence. To evince this, let us adopt 
for a moment, the fenſe which it is fuppoſed | 
capable of, and apply it to the paſſage i in 

queſtion. It will then ſtand thus: 


NO We' ourſelves alſo, when we were on 


% the ſpot, ſaw (or heard-of ) many in one 
day, fome of whom EXPECTED to be be- 
« headed, and ſome to ſuffer by fire; ſo 
bo that the murderer's ſword became blunt- 
And, unable to perform its office, 
% 0 ¼——TTTu..u.Tu..u and 
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and the executioners themſelves, thro” 
* Rg ſucceeded one another, by turns. 
The rhetorical figure in the latter part of 
this paſſage, muſt be conſidered as altoge- 
ther extraordinary, if it can be maintained, 
that the hiſtorian meant to provide himſelf a 
ſecure evaſion, by perſuading his readers, if 
neceſſary, that the executioners were tired, 
and their ſwords blunted, from their atten- 
dance, to execute the puniſhments, which 
others EXPECTED-but never underwent. 
It ought to be added too, that in the he 
ginning of the very ſame. chapter, and in 
that preceding it, Euſebius has again made 
uſe of the ſame word, in ſuch a manner, 
that if we give a like ſenſe to it, we mult 
fall into a like abſurdity. In the one paſ- 
ſage we muſt underſtand him to ſpeak only 
of calamities which the Max TYRS in The- 

bt | | 71. bai 
10 ane de S art, ens TW 1 D was &3owg xeera. 
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abo N νẽE gar Euſeb. Lib. 5 _ 9. (De iis a in Thes 
baide paſſi ſunt.) | 

The very word yaprvers e be . to 9 | 
the ſeuſe of this paſſage, ſince Euſebius is remarkably accurate 


” in diſtinguiſhing between martyrs and confeſſors. (ouonayyras) 


76 12 
bais erke, che he adds immediately, 
that they were tormented to death; and in 


the other to aſſert only, that numbers Ex- 
PECTED/ different deaths, tho it is ſubs 


joined, that ſome. of theſe. were - drowned | 


ſome tar ved, ſome burnt, and. ſome cruci- 
May we not ee 1 that 1 
accuſation ſerves to refute itſelf,” by its own 
abſurdity, and to exhibit a very wobeppy in- 
ſtance of refined criticiſm? ds TY 


But a yet heavier attack ho venerable ; 

| hiſtbrian, remains behind. 5 He very | 
* frankly. confeſſes, ſays our * thet 

© he has related whatſoever might redound 
e to the glory, and that he has ſuppreſſed | 
all. chat could tend to the diſgrace of reli- | 
gion“ Let us at leaſt hear Eufebius, in 
his own ene, before we. utterly. con- 


demn him. We r however, venture 


to 
7 5 785 


* 


5 Ps do not take notice of our author's tele gien on che | 
artful management uf the * hifterian, in chooſing Thebais for | 
his ſcene, ſince till it cn be proved chat Thebais \ was not the 
ſcene of ſuch cruelty, the whole is a mere begpitg' of the queſ- 
tion; nor dan 1 make CE ag of COR. 

2 I oy” 5 | 1 


* 


7 1 


to aſſert, that there is an inconſiſtency. in 
| the accuſation, even at firſt ſight, upon the 
firength of. an authority, that even the cri- 
tical exactneſs of our author, will not con- 


demn. When he himſelf informs us W of 


66 THE CORRUPTION” oF MANNERS AND. | 
6 PRIN CIPLES' (among the firſt Chriſtians) : 


T fo FORCIBLY LAMENTED by Euſcbius,” * 5 


3 am totally at a loſs to reconcile the hiſto, 


rian 8 conduct on this occafion, with that of 
one, who ſuppreſſes all that can tend to 


the diſgrace « of his cauſe. For once at leaſt, 
even his accuſer muſt confeſs, that the Fiir 
rian has been very remarkably inconfiſteng 


with himſelf. 


5 


Still however, his « own | words, as they | 


and repreſented to us, muſt upon the whole 
ſerve to condemn. him, if no > Mars favour” 


* * 
2 * * 


apts. Some alleviation of the chage at 


; leaſt, 1 preſume, rather an entire refutation 


of it, may be derived from permitting Euſe- 
bius to ſpeak for bimſelf more: fully, in the | 


pc. refered to. As his character i is at | 
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Rake, in the tranſlation I ſhall give, 'F Abalt 
prefer exactneſs to elegance. 1 
F deſcribing a varicty of affe&ing 
circumſtances that had attended the perſecu- 
tions of the firſt Chriſtians, as ſeen by himfelf, 
in the firſt paſſage, | he proceeds thus: 
But it is not our part to deſeribe the 
1 64 calamities which at laſt befel them, 
6c ſince i it does not agree with our plan, to 
© relate their diſſentions and wickedneſs, 
. before the perſecution ; on which account 
bs we have determined to relate nothing 
5 more concerning them, than may ſerve to 
« juſtify the divine judgment. We there- 
** fore have not been induced to make men- 
« tion either of thoſe = were tempted i in 
e the perſecution, . nor. of thoſe Who made 
E. utter ſhipwreck of. their falyation, and 
« were ſunk of their own accord. in the 
10 depths of the ſtorm; but ſhall only add 
** thoſe things to our general hiſtory, which 
% may in the firſt place be profitable to 
* ourſelves, and d afterwards to py. 
| On 
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On a candid examidation of this pe 
may we not ſay, that no juſt accuſation” a- 


gainſt Euſebius, can be deduced from it? 


He explains his own plan conſiſtently; 3 
conſiders himſelf according to it, not as a 
complete hiſtorian of the times, but rather 
as a didactic writer, whoſe main object it 
is, to make his work, like the ſcriptures 
themſelves, profitable for doctrine.“ As 
he treats only of the affairs of the church, 


the plan ſurely is at leaſt excuſable, perhaps 


peculiarly proper; and if he has been but 
faithful, in relating thoſe facts which fall 
within the compaſs of his deſign (nor is any 
direct accuſation as yet brought againſt him 
Avcs g rg, ON," nh. or n N x) rh ae 


op αιν, ν . avTWY EYYWHhE!y 11 n 0% wv can "FE" de Neat, aßen 


r ru Tpos rer A reruifa ht, 1 Twy tig Tas T1; S- 
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ar po DR, gg.. a 5 Euſeb. Lib. viii. c. 2. 
His own declaration, made elbwhers, of his reaſons for 


| principally relating the martyrdoms that had been inflicted, age 
firms this idea.— ex, your are fen aA 3; + GAZ AI 


Feere%0v Axen 
- Prom, ad Lib. 5. E. H. 


* 
1 jy es 
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W the tranditians of the oe, the 


LM 
in this reſperx) he is ſo far at Teafſt; conſiſ- 
tent with hunſfelf, and may fo far be de- 
pended on; for his relation of facts. Nay 
more; he Will appear even to have conformed 
himſelf to that juſt idea of the principal duty 
>| of | hiſtory, ee which, as elegantly 


our author, it undertakes to re- 


RS TRUer ion of future ages. And 


let it be remarked iſtill farther, that neither 


can he well be faid to have ſuppreſſed all 
dedhat could tend to the diſgrace of reli- 


125 gion, ET WY while according to his more 
immediate \deſign, he has not indeed parti- 


cularly related ſuch tranſactions, has yer 
openly and fully acknowledged them. - 
This, as well as the expreſs nature of his 


| deſign, will appear vet farther, on pron N 


ing the other paſſage. 


Huſebius here again, S mentions 


46 diſſentions among the confeſſors them 


e felves, but again deelares that it is his 


intent Tto paſs over all theſe things” agree- 
ably 10 his former. Aeclarations He then 


ee 29. 


b * 1 


quotes the very words of ſcripture, as beſt 
deſcriptive of his immediate deſign, What- 
* ſoever things are honeſt, whatſoever th ings 
© are of good report, if there be any virtue, 
and if there be any praiſe, theſe things be 
9 Achints it moſt ſuitable to an hiſtory of 
** martyrs, to lay before his readers. a 
I . ſhall add but one remark more. It 
| 2 be remembered, that while Euſebius 

0M ATC WB AL Ai! Pains 2 omits 


ö K 1 tad 
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t is impoſſible to reconcile the Expreſs words of the charge 
. exhibited, with any part of either of the paſſages appealed to. 
There is a remarkable agreement between the interpretation 
vhich Mr. Gibbon has adopted, and the French tranſlation of 
; Mons r. Couſin, | % He (Euſebius) has related whatever 
ce MIGHT REDOUND TO THE GLORY, and W "B48 all that 
«could tend to the diſgrace of REL1610N,” are the words of 
the former. Ne voulant donc rien mettre devant les yeux de 
e fideles, que ce qui peut RELEVER L*HONNEUR DE NOTRE 
 «gELIGION,” are the words in which, the latter, according 
to his looſe method of interpretation, has choſen to expreſs 
What forms the ſubſtance of full three preceding ſentences; - 
and has at the fame time miſſed, his readers, wholly : as to the. 
true ſenſe of his author. 3 7 | 

I leave it to others, to account for this Qtrikig Gmilarity 
between the interpretations of Mr. Gibbon and 2 72 


Couſia. . NN 


| © w Y 

. che particular hiſtory of ſuch tranſacli- 
ons, as were diſgraceful to the firſt Chriſti- 
ans, he omits alſo the particular hiſtory of 
wony of the oppreſſions, of their enemies. 
ts truſt now, 'Eufebius, may flill. lay 
claim to he character of a faithful hiſtorian. 
Unleſs an author's right to chooſe his own 
object can be conteſted, (and that too, for 
the particular benefit of his reader) no accu- 
fation can lie againſt him, frem his own de- 
claration, fairly mterpreted. 

But the character of this pious biſtorian, 


ſrems indeed to have been peculiarly ob- 
noxious to our author. At the cloſe of his 


werk, he is tranſported beyond the uſuak 
temper of his writings, and. riſes into a ſtile 
of the ſeyoreſt declamation,, inſt © the 


5 tly wakes" | | 


Pr. Jortin, whom, thoſe who know the Hee tarn of bie 
| writings, will not ſuſpect of partiality, nor thoſe who know 


his learning and diligence, of judging haftily, gives us a far 
different idea of Euſebius's character. “ He had the favour 
4 and friend(bip of Conſtantine, which he ſeoms r never r to bane: 


+ 


6c for himſelf and he refuſed to I his l 7 
ce 4 better. (Remarks on E. H. Vol. ili. p. x61} 


1 % 


He has however Fortunately hivaſelf” 5 


niſhed us with a ſtrong caſe in point, that 


may ſerve to free the character of Euſebius, 


from the 13 75 e thrown AN 


E the very me nde in which; to 


dope our author's phraſe, ** it ſuited: the pur 


poſe of Lactantius, to place the death of 
4. Maxentius, among thoſe of the perſecu- : 


* tors,” Euſebius has exempted even this 
 #* vanquiſhed rival of e fromt 
charge of perſecution. 


Viet how natural was it for“ WY pee 
* declaimer, according to the idea our au- 


thor has given us of him, to have caught fire 


5 on tas occaſion and Sa Himdelf, of his 


"0 a. 


Note 167. P. lxxxvii.—The fame phraſe is elſewhere ap- 


plied to the writings of the truly reſpectable Bp. Pearſon. 5 


| {See note 92. p. Ixxxiii) They that are well read in the 
Free Enquiry, c. will not perhaps be at a loſi to diſcover tho 


diſciple of Dr. Middleton, on this, as well as other occaſions.” 


“ Forged for & particular purpoſe, “and © ſingularly adapted 


cc $9 his argument, are ſome of the phraſes, which the Free 


Enguirer applies to the writings of the moſt : venerable of the 
F athgrs of the Church. 
P. 584. 


: 


| of this moſt diſtinguiſhed rival of his gra- 


. 3 


and Peſſonate as he was, choſe rather to re- 
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Tu gave bee to ſtain the memory 


cious ſoyercign” with all poſſible infa- 


Lactantius was diſtinguiſhed by the favour 
of Conſtantine, as well as Euſebius; but it 
could not certainly have ſuited the purpoſe of 
the one, leſs than of the other, to place 
Maxentius in: the moſt odious light. It may 
not perhaps be impoſſible, to reconcile, in 
ſome degree, the different accounts of theſe 
two authors. Though the prudence of the 
tyrant, led him to tolerate the Chriſtians, as 
a ſect, yet bis acknowledged cruelties towards 
his ſubjects, in general, may well be con- 
ceived, to have been occaſionally exerciſed, 
on ſome at leaſt among the Chriſtians. Lac- 
tantius. perhaps thought that facts of this 
kind juſtified him in placing his death among 
thoſe of the perſecutors ; Euſebius, even courtly 


late 


ee . 


| 8 
wa 


2 gee our author 8 idea of bis charadter, and of the motivet 
* his conduct towards the Chriſtians, P. 377. 
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late his general conduct, than to dwell on 
Fee 9 


mt a 
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Having now accompanied o our author to 
the cloſe of his laborious work, let us turn 
back to eſtimate the true nature and force of : 
his diſquiſitions, by ſuppoſing for a moment, 
the utmoſt ſucceſs to haye attended them. 7 
They contain an attempt to account for the 
growth of Chriſtianity, from the end of che 
ſecond century, by the aid of human cauſes. 
They tend to leſſen the ſuppoſed numbers, of 
the firſt Chriſtians, while they unavoidably 
ſhew, at the ſame time, that their numbers 


were conſiderable. Other teſtimonies not 
| addyced. by our author, confirm the ſame 


idea. =P tend to apologize for the: con- 
e 


See remarks at the begjoning of this tract. | p- 4 
| > There is a very remarkable teſtimony, i in particular, of the 
Apoſtate Julian, the declared enemy of Chriſtianity. He ſup- 
poles, that there were in many cities of Greece and Italy mul 
titudes of believers in Jeſus, before John wrote. his goſpel, 
| See the paſſage quoted by Dr. Lardner, vol. iv. ch. xlvi. 
Though we may have ſome reaſon to ſuſpect the zealous tem - 
per of Tertullian, of a degree of exaggeration, his teſtimony 
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duc of the Roman government, en 
| their perſecuted ſubjects, but they no where 


aſſert that the Chriſtians in general, were 


x guilty of ſuch crimes as deſerved the ſevereſt 
puniſhments. They tend to cenſure the un- 
Charitable ſentiments and the private vices of 


a few individuals, but they bear witneſs, in 


a general view, to © the Pure,” and auſtere 


" morals of the Chriſtians,” * 


What then if our hiſtorian had ſucceeded 


even, in every one of his poſitions ? 


We had Rill remained in full poſſeſſi ion of 


ao the moſt i im aportant evidences of o our Reli- 
gion: 


— 


ð yet too friking riking to be omitted. * Heſterni fumus, & + 


tra omnia im plevimu, urbes, infulas;- caſtella, municipia, con- 


ciliadula, caſtra ipſa, tribus, decurjas, ſenatym, forum; ſola . 


| Yobis relinquimus templa. Apolog. c. 36. 

* To this human cauſe, much certainly may be attributed. 
Julian, the avowed enemy of Chriſtianity bears honourable teſ> 
timony to the manners of the firſt Chr iſtians, in attributing 


the ſucceſs of the goſpel, principally to this circumſtance. He 
| reproaches the Gentiles for not imitating their philanthropy, 
and their diſtingu ſhed charity, i in maintaining, beſides 1 their own | 


poor, the poor of their enemies alſo. Tgfovos de o. duoerc cc | 
reha, 7 To £2UT 21, 4 Tous wenge. Epiſt. xlix. eds. ; 


| | Sh 16 3 o, clo. 
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gion, of the evidence even of its MIRACUS 


LOUS PROPAGATION, during the age of the 


Apoſtles, and of the extraordinary continu- 


ance of it, for at leaſt a century afterwards, 7 


We had ſtill ſurveyed with pleaſure the ge. 


neral characters of the firſt Chriſtians, | and 
we had had ſufficient oceaſion 1 to admire the a- 
mazing fortitude of ſome thouſands of mar- 
tyrs, and of a far greater number we con- | 


1 
feſſors. Ss 


7 1 


In any cafe, it 8 remain 1 to at- 


ehieve many other, Kill more difficult. la- 


bours, before the melancholy, triumph, of 


having eradicated Chriſtianity out of the 


minds of men, could Is N TO ""Y 
Mee, 


be found to have failed altogether" in his at- 
tempts; if his ſeveral buman cauſes, are ei- 


% 


Our author's own extculativn (the certaftity of which we 


Have had orca ſion to call in queſtion) according to the a¹,me 


confumption, of martyrs which he ſuppoſes to have taken pluce, 

n tlie courfe of one perſecutiom only, ambunts to near two 
thouſend. (See p. 5950 TORS a PO 
we may fey fo, many thouſands. 


But hos hay hall.» we. 3 if our l : 


6 . * 
ther 
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[88 ] 
ther inadequately, or improperly alleged; if 
his conjectures are il. ſupported, and his 
arguments in general, weak and fallacious ? 
— Chriſtianity ſurely derives: a new triumph on 
this, as well as on former occaſions, from 
the unſucceſsful attack that has been made 
upon it. However we may admire the ta- 
lents of our author, we have but too much 
reaſon to lament the uſe he has made. of 
them. His extenſive reſearches. into an- 
riquity, and his poliſhed ſtile, intereſt us 
in his "favour. But he is the leſs entit- 


led to our thanks for the agreeable enter- 
5 N tainment 
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* It may perkaps be remarked juſtly, that our, author' s Own 
recapitulation of the five cauſes principally inſiſted on (p- 502) 
does not giye that force to them, which the uſe they were in- 
tended for, requires. They are ſummoned. (p. 450) to account 
for the rapid growth of the Chriſtian church. It appears in 
the end, that at the moſt, they can account only for the con- 
tiuuance, and defence of it, The firſt, we ars told, inſpired 
the Chriſtians with that valour, which diſdained to capitulate ; 
the three ſueceeding cauſes, « ſupplied their valour, with the 
ec moſt formidable arms” the laſt, united their courage, and 
« directed their arms.” Through the whole of this delineation, | 
no other idea can be diſcovered, but that of a ſucceſeful reſi, 72 


ance to a perſecuting enemy, not of a triumphant victory over 


them, without ä by making friends, of enemies. 


w 
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bh * 


tainment he has Hel before us, bite it is our, 
duty to complain, of his 1 ungenerous treatment 
of Chriſtianity The characters of his hiſto= 
ry, at one time utter the moſt | falſe impurati- 


bi 


argument; and ule thoſe weapons, which 


are alone to be dreaded, becauſe they are i. in- 5 
directhy aimed. N 


WE have len. him, influenced. 100 of 
n, by the fame malicious ſpirit ; js we have 
mr him, aiming th moſt dea adly and, ps 
merited blows, at the r ſpectable character 
ä a grave hiſtorian, and pleading the cauſe 
of paganiſm, with bis utmoſt cloquence, as 
A retaihed i in its ſervice, by ſome lawful. ob- 
ligatiön. He has not however, failed to re- 
 riembir that” oy the wiſe” of this world cc abuſe 
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gBeſides 8550 other ſimilar inſtances already peinted out, | 
our author bas not heſitated to c/o/e a ſentence of praiſe; wich 
the i impious railleries of Celſus. In the off.nlive language of 
this virulent e enemy of chrigianity, the miraculous birth of 
Ch iſt; is repreſented to us as equi. ocal” and «le life of him 


„no WENT ABOUT DOING 600d, 15 Rignatized aa wan 


6 de ring liſe.“ (See p. 5 26.) 
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_ in doubt and diſpute, theic vain ſuperiori- 
4 ty of reaſon and knowledge.” * And this 
| melancholy inſtance of human frailty, might 


perhaps have afforded an uſeful caution. 


| May he enjoy, unenvied, the bonourable | 


triumph of being juſtly diſtinguiſhed, in the 
republic of letters 1 cannot but add a wiſh, 


that he had ſecured to himſelf alſo, the far 


nobler, Heart-felt triumph of having bene- 
fited mankind, by. uſing. his endeavours to 
promote among them, the only true e 
of love and harmony.“ 

An opportunity will yet preſent ilelf in 


the intended proſecution of his work, for 


making ſome atonement to the injured Ge- 
nius of Chriſtianity. The remarkable period 
of its firſt civil eſtabliſhment, may naturally- 
ſuggeſt, the reſpect that is due to it, from 
every good citizen, who lives under the pro- 
tection of thoſe laws, of a it is the only 
firm ſupport. 
But the friend of 8 wil be ſtill 
more ſtrongly influenced by the reflection, 
that ſhould his writings, have been the 


8 means of depriying but one honeſt man of 
his 


[ 91 } 
his cit; in v Chriſtianity; he has robbed that 
man of all his better hopes, and has taken 
from him, that ſource of comfort, for which 
he can offer him no equivalent. EIS Cong, 

Such conſiderations may properly be ur- 
e * even to thoſe, wh” doubt BORE the truth 
of Revelation. i. pb © 

But I may add, that in any cas to 
form deciſions on a light examination, to 
adopt unwarran table cenſures, and to follow 
SY the ee of others, * is utterly 
es Fs repugnant 


* FE author's too fond . to Dr. Middleton, | ap- 
5 pears to have betrayed | him into one very remarkable miſre? 
preſentation. _ &Jrenzus” he inform us, (p- 475) in an age 
in which the gift of tongues was common. was left to 
N — with the difficulties of a barbarous diale&.” The 
objection i is urged, more openly, in the Free Enquiry (p. 119) 
and is founded on an utter miſrepreſentation of the paſſage i in 
Irenzus. (Praf. adv. Her. I. 1. 2.) Far from acknow- 
ledging either the want of the language of Gaul, or any digi- 
_ culties reſpecting it, Irenæus apologizes only for his want of 
eloquence, of the knowledge of compoſition, and of the or- 
naments of ſtile, in his writings, from his reſidence among the 
Celtz, and his being for the moſt part uſed to a barbarous 
dialect. It ſhould be obſerved, that our author does not refer 
to the paſſage itſelf, in Irenzus, far the ſupport of his aſſerti- 
| | & on 


. 1 8 

5 beet och natural duty, which obliges 
ys co , employ . our facultics, in the, diſcoyery 
of truth... When important paſſages are miſ- 
repreſented, when. the characters of. venerable 
h writers 3 are ſacrificed to falſe criticiſm, nei- 
ther the diligence. oof an impartial Inquirer, 
the diſcernment of a ſcholar, nor the fide] ſity | 
of a an hiſtorian, are diſcoverable. TT get 
I haye now only to addreſs myſelf, for the 
laſt time, more immediately to you. Did not 
Tk know, your regard for truth, above all, for 
5 religious truth, I might think, I awed you 

an apology for having ſo long detained you, 
with reſearches far more important, than 
amuſing. The plan I have followed, nei- 
Ther admitted, nor required, the pleaſing 
ornaments of ſtile. | To ny with an ins | 
genions writer, ep by ſtep, is a painful 
22 Rog even to him that undertakes 
But It, \ was neceſſary „ and it might 5 
=. PRONE 


on, but 3 — in bis note, (as on many other oe- 
caſions) a new remark, (Note 72. p. Ixx.) Had be either 
examined the paſſage itſelf, or attended fairly to both ſides of 
the queſtion, by reading the anſwers to Dr. Middleton's work, 
he could not have fallen into fo groſs a miſtake. 


col 


his 0 dere dient proafs, and 0 
point out the ſuppreſſion of material evi⸗ 
dence. If it ſhould be thought, chat 1 have 
been in any degree, uſeful in an important 
cauſe, I ſhall have nere to 1 malt 
of my wiſhes, 22 81 

I cannot however e tees; = 
menting, the hard fate of thoſe, who from 
fincere conviction, think it incumbent on 
them to oppoſe the attacks of infidelity, 
The enemies of religion aſſume at pleaſure, 
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